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The Final Perfection of the Book Club Pian 


Many of the country’s leading writers themselves are 
commending us on this final rounding out of the idea. 





12 New Books, the Outstanding Ones 


one selected each month as the best by an eminent Board of Editors 


12 Books of Established Reputation 


chosen by you in advance from a large list 


24 Books for $1 


The outstanding “book buy” in America today 





Eugene O’Neill 
One of the 
Editors 


The Book League’s 
Board of Editors, the 
group that selects the 
new book each month, 
comprises seven out- 
standing figures — 
Eugene O’Neill, Ed- 
win Arlington Robin- 
son, Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Hamilton Holt, 
Frank L. Polk, Ed- 
win E. Slosson, and 
Van Wyck Brooks. 


The 


Beek LEAGUE ofr America 


N° organization up to now has of- 
fered a comprehensive program 
which meets a// the requirements of the 
book reader. New books—yes—the best 
of them must of course be included in 
any co-operative book plan. But what 
about books of established reputation— 
classics, some of them; others published 
in recent years perhaps, which you have 
never “gotten around to” reading? 

Book League membership entitles you 
to twenty-four books a year—twice as 
many as other book clubs allow. Yet 
Book League membership costs only $18 
a vear—the absurdly small amount of 
75e a book. 

Twelve of the twenty-four books you 
get are new books, bound in the Con- 
tinental fashion in paper back, one 
selected each month by the Board of 
Editors. 

The other twelve are books of estab- 
lished reputation, cloth bound, which 
you yourself select from a large list— 
hooks such as “The Dance of Life,” by 
Havelock Ellis, “The Education of 
Henry Adams,” “Tristram” by Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, “The Autobi- 





INCORPORATED 


100 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when 


(Special time payment plan 
for those who wish it) 


ography of Benvenuto Cellini” in 2 
volumes, and “Thais” by Anatole France. 
Just to show you the saving that is 
effected, we merely point to the fact 
that the last seven new books sent to 
300k League members had a total retail 
price, in the regular trade editions, of 
$20.00. Yet Book League members re- 
ceived these seven and are entitled to 
seventeen more—all for $18.00. 


No Risk in Joining 

Remember, there is no risk in signing 
up for membership. You may discon- 
tinue at any time on thirty days’ notice 
by merely paying for the books you 
have already received. Moreover, you 
may spread out the paying for your 
300k League membership in six small 
monthly payments. 

Send in the coupon below for full de- 
tails. But do it now, as we are con- 
templating the necessity of an imminent 
raise in the price of membership. 





Tue Book Leacuve.or AMERICA, 


l Department 3-W, 100 Fifth Avenue, 

l New York, N. Y. 

| Please send me further information 
| about The Book League of America, 
\ and how I can become a member. 
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A MAN with a face like S. S. Van Dine is handicapped at the 
very start of life in choosing his profession. Somehow he 
reminds one of a theatrical Mephistopheles, a distinguished 


foreign diplomat, or an underworld bad man who always mixes 


with the elite. 





You will agree that no man with a face like that could be a 
clerk. Thus handicapped from entering the usual professions, 
Van Dine turned to writing mystery stories, and is now famed 
throughout the reading world as a high powered inventor of first- | 


class creeps and chills. 
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Editors 


are like 


Fish 


They only bite when they’re ij 
hungry. 


The fisherman, whether he 
uses a bent pin and a worm 
or a telescoped steel rod and 
fancy bait, can only make a © 
catch when the fish are hungry. 





The same principle holds true when it comes 
to selling stories. Editors will only buy when 
they need material. An overstocked editor 
would reject Arabian Nights, Hamlet or the 
Bible if offered to him at the wrong time. 


We suggest you subscribe to Writer’s Digest 
and learn exactly what and when the Editor 
wants to buy. Writer's Digest gives you accu- 
rate information from the publishers themselves. 
This information tells you when they need new 
material and what kind of material they need. 
The coupon below offers you Free a helpful 
and valuable book on the art of writing to sell. 


\ | _ grannies 
| VIS WRITER’S DIGEST 
| ath “1 %/9 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 














Enter my subscription to WRITER’S DI- 
GEST for one year and send me postpaid, free, 
your helpful book ‘‘How to Write Short Stories.” 
[ enclose $2 (check, money order, currency, 
stamps) to cover my subscription. 
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55 Fifth Ave., New York. 


4 Books 


to aid the author 


PULSE 
ST Ow 


PLAYWRITING FOR PROFIT. 549 Pages. $3.50 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


A treatise on the art, or trade, of writing plays, and well 
worth the while of anybody who would enter that calling. It 
is not only helpful, but sane and practical. In this volume 
Mr. Krows has written what will, doubtless, long stand as the 
most complete and authoritative book on drama-making. 


ON WRITING AND WRITERS. 221 Pages. $2.25 


By SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


These are gleanings from the late Sir Walter Raleigh's 
note-books, sifted and edited by his pupil, friend, and suc- 
cessor, Professor Gordon. Those who have made Sir Walter's 
acquaintance through his Letters will re-enjoy the pungent 
quality of his personality in these casual paragraphs. 


DEAD RECKONINGS IN FICTION. 262 Pages. $2.50 


By DOROTHY BREWSTER and ANGUS BURRELL 


Essays on some modern fiction writers notable as inter- 
preters and analysts of life. The object of the authors is to 
help to a greater appreciation and understanding of the books 
we like and the reasons why we like them. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM. 256 Pages. $2.00 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD 


A new edition of one of the classic examinations of criti- 
cism first published in 1897. It contains discussions on Plato, 
Aristotle, Milton, Addison and others, in an attempt to trace 
the outlines of literary criticism from earliest times. 
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CRITICIS 


SERVICE 














Rates for 
o e e . 
Criticizing Prose 
The Critical 3oard 
charges only a nominal 
fee for its services, in 
spite of the high quality 
of counsel rendered. The 
charges based upon length 
of manuscripts are as 
follows: 
$1.00 
for 1000 words or less 
$2.00 
for 1000 to 2000 words 
$3.00 
for 2000 to 3000 words 
$4.00 
for 3000 to 4000 words 
$5.00 
for 4000 to 5000 words 
Sixty cents for each 1000 
words between 5000 
and 10,000. 
Fifty cents for each 1000 
words above 10,000. 


Verse 
5c per line — minimum 


charge $1.00. Over 100 
lines, 4c per line. 


Typing Service 


We also offer a typing 
service for which we 
charge 75c per 1000 
words—for poetry and 
songs 2c per line. The 
work is done by expert 
typists on good quality 
paper, and the price in- 
cludes one complete set 
of carbon copies. 








N°? DOUBT, you have often wished you knew 

some great, successful author, knew him well 
enough to submit your manuscripts for his criticism. 
Perhaps you have said to yourself: “I know there’s 
something not just right in my work, but what it is 
I can’t quite find out. I need the help of an expert.” 
To meet this need, we are offering you the services 
of successful writers who have learned the ropes and 
can give you competent criticism of the first order. 


Gives You the Benefit of 
Long and Successful Experience 


The writers chosen to serve on the DiceEst’s 
Critical Board know that the struggle of the be- 
ginner is difficult and sympathize with his striving. 
They were chosen particularly because they have 
been through this struggle themselves and know 
what it is. With a background of much experience, 
they are able to show you how to improve your 
manuscripts and fit them to editorial needs. In their 
hands, your manuscripts are criticized as sincerely 
as their own, and you not only learn what you must 
not do, but also what you must do if you are to 
become a thorough writer. 


How to Sell Your Manuscripts 


With the advice and criticism of the Wrirter’s DicEst 
Critical Board, you will be able to correct your weakness, 
and at the same time you will receive valuable information 
on the most logical markets for your work. You will find 
suggestions and criticism absolutely honest and straightfor- 
ward and a most effective aid to more sales. 

The rates are low compared with the results of this 
friendly, constructive service. Hundreds of others have 
benefited by it. Send your manuscript today and enjoy 
these advantages. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept. 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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Joan Lowell 


How She Came to Write “Cradle of the Deep” 


By Marcaret Hicks 


O PRODUCE a book that will rock the 
literary world to its very foundations 
is not the usual lot of a new writer, nor in- 
deed of a professional one. Yet that was 
the unique experience of Joan Lowell in 
publishing her first book, “The Cradle of 
the Deep.” This avowed autobiography was 
the selection of The Book of the Month 
Club for March. That started things hap- 
pening. While the consensus of opinion 
labeled it a corking good sea yarn, doubt 
was expressed in some quarters as to its 
authenticity. 

That the captain of a windjammer, trad- 
ing for copra in the South Sea, would at- 
tempt to rear an infant daughter aboardship, 
without a woman’s care, was incredible. 

“It is fiction,” scoffed the Doubting 
Thomases. 

“It is true,” asserted Joan Lowell. 

And there you are. Take it or leave it. 
Controversies over the book waxed bitter. 
Rumors of war between book publishers and 
book clubs developed into actual combat. It 
was erroneously chosen by the book club 
for two reasons, some thought; it had no 
literary value and was not non-fiction, as 


claimed. A libel suit was the outcome. What 
would not most authors give for the re- 
sultant publicity ? 

The way Joan came to write the book was 
quite casual. About five years ago Rupert 
Hughes heard her tell some of her experi- 
ences at sea. 

“Why don’t you write a book about 
them?” he queried. 

“T don't know enough words,” replied 
Joan. 

“Write just as you talk,” Mr. Hughes 
advised. 

3ut Joan had other matters to attend to 
at the time. Making a living was one. 
Later, she received the same advice from 
other established authors. Result, a most 
amazing and exciting sea story written just 
as Joan talked, in the picturesque language 
of the sea. If it is not true, then it has that 
quality for which writers are taught to 
strive—verisimilitude. Unconsciously Joan 
had employed technique. 

Any one who picks up “The Cradle of the 
Deep” with the intention of browsing a few 
moments among its pages will find his in- 
tention frustrated. When he lays the book 
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Picture Joan Lowell, the sailor lass, 
(below) on her father’s ship, a diminu- 
tive yet aggressive figure in home-made 
overalls and bare feet always under the 
feet of the sailors who cursed yet 
secretly adored her, Then compare this 
picture with Joan Lowell, the author 
of a best seller (right)—A tall, slender 
girl with curly brown hair coiled low 
on her neck and softly outlining a dark, 
zinsome face. 
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Joan Lowell, “the author of a best seller’ 











Joan Lowell, “the sailor lass” 
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down it will be with regret that he has 
reached the end so soon. There again we 
have unconscious technique, for we have 
lived its scenes; we have suffered and re- 
joiced with its characters. The main actors, 
Joan and her father, and even old Stitches, 
the sailmaker, have won our love. I say “un- 
conscious” technique because that word is 
not in Joan’s vocabulary. 

When it was suggested that Joan write a 
book of approximately 75,000 words, she 
was rather stunned. Knowing so few words. 
how could she write 75,000? How would 
she even know when she had reached that 
number? Her ingenuity devised a way. She 
reckoned the number of words to a type- 
written sheet and the number of sheets it 
would require to hold 75,000 words. She 
placed a pile containing the estimated num- 
ber of sheets against the wall and marked 
off its height. Then she wrote, piling her 
work up until it reached the level of the 
mark, when she knew her book was finished. 

When the book was published, Rupert 
Hughes, whom Joan hadn’t seen in five 
years, telephoned his congratulations. He 
said he thought she ought to divide her 
royalties with him as he was the first to 
suggest writing a book to her. Joan’s royal- 
ties, by the way, have enabled her to place 
her family in a position of financial security 
for the first time in their lives. 

Miss Lowell says it is easy for her to 
write. Perhaps because she has been an 
omnivorous reader. Aboardship, the Bible 
and the encyclopedia supplied her with men- 
tal food, and on Jand Conrad, Barrie, Kip- 
ling, and their ilk. She claims her stock of 
words is still very low but she is going to 
learn more. Not a bad idea for aspiring 
writers to adopt. 

Joan Lowell believes that faith in oneself, 
a willingness to work hard, and the health to 
make it possible are requisites in the battle 
for success. (Another thought for the writ- 
ing clan.) It was the possession of these 
qualities that enabled her to tackle all sorts 
of jobs that furnished a means of support. 
Sometimes she was unsuccessful, but never 
daunted. In one instance, she walked up and 
down the streets of Hollywood, knocking at 
doors and offering to wash automobiles at 
half price. Holbrook Blinn accepted the 
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His car was grimy with dust and 
grease. She turned on the hose. The result 
was disappointing. Mr. Blinn appeared, 
pulled out three one-dollar bills and said, 
sympathetically: “Here, little girl; we'll call 
it a job.” 

Joan Lowell is an anomaly. Heredity and 
environment have made her a fighter. And 
fighting ability is a good asset for a writer. 
But years of striving after femininity have 
brought to the surface long hidden woman 
ly traits. Joan Lowell, the sailor lass and 
Joan Lowell, the author of a best seller, are 
two distinct personalities. Picture her on her 
father’s ship, a diminutive, yet aggressive 
figure in home-made overalls and bare feet, 
always under the feet of the sailors who 
cursed, yet secretly adored her. Listen to the 
piping baby voice, hurling back curse for 
curse to the delight of every man Jack aboard 
except her father. Or later, when the baby 
voice has developed into a boom attuned to 
the open sea, hear the. string of profane 
epithets that establishes Joan’s championship 
over all comers in a swearing contest. Com- 
pare that picture with this: 

A tall, slender girl, with curly brown hair 
coiled low on her neck and softly outlining 
a dark, winsome face. Hands small, yet 
powerful. A perfect body that, in spite of 
its dainty feminine trappings, denotes innate 
power. When Joan turns her dark, ques- 
tioning eyes upon you, somehow a lump 
rises in vour throat. If you have read the 
hook, their poignant appeal brings to mind 
Fred Nelson, the second mate, manfully 
fighting against the maddening seductiveness 
of the developing girl, Joan. You hear him 
say to her, “You never had a chance. Why, 
you ain’t growed up yet and any man’d be 
a dog to make love to a baby like you.” 

Observation is another technical posses- 
sion of Joan’s. But of this trait she is con- 
scious. She believes that what we observe 
constitutes truth, even though two persons 
may derive a different impression from ob- 
servation of the same scene or object. To 
illustrate her point she cites an instance: 

“I was one of a party of five being rowed 
out to the yacht ‘Seven Seas.’ There were 
six sailors rowing. I asked each one of the 
passengers what he noticed in the boat. One 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Wanted: Detective and Mystery Stories! 


Detective Fiction Buyers are Crying for New Blood to Re-vitalize 
Markets Weakened by a Flood of “Shoddy Tosh” 


By Laurence D’OrsaAy 
Author of “Landing the Editors’ Checks’ 


O. McINTYRE is not only one of the 

e most widely read writers in America 
but also one of the best informed concerning 
the literary markets. He has a host of close 
friends among professional authors, maga- 
zine editors, and publishers, and he keeps 
in intimate touch with all the important lit- 
erary and publishing activities in America. 
Some recent remarks in his syndicated col- 
umn, “New York Day By Day,’ therefore 
deserve the closest attention of writers, es- 
pecially the many whose ambitions in the 
Sherlock line have been aroused or intensi- 
fied by its growing popularity. Nothing, in- 
deed, is more remarkable and impressive in 
our business than the way detective, war, 
and air stories have come to the front, 
challenging the old supremacy of Westerns. 

“An increasing demand for mystery and 
detective stories is burning up midnight oil 
for writers of thrillers,’ Mr. McIntyre 
wrote. “Almost every popular magazine is 
in the market for a bang-up hair-raiser, and 
those who can turn them out are not worry- 
ing about the coming of winter.” 

There’s the rub—‘those who can turn 
them out.” Very few writers can. Nine 
out of ten thoroughly experienced profes- 
sionals fall down horribly when they attempt 
a sleuth yarn. They have the technique of 
the short story or the novel at their fingers’ 
ends, but the detective story has a special 
technique of its own in addition. Many un- 
arrived writers really do a better job so far 
as this sleuth technique is concerned, instinct- 
ively realizing the all-important points of 
starting from the end and of hiding the cli- 
max from the reader until it breaks, but 
they fail because their general technique and 
their selection and development of plot ma- 
terial are not sufficiently good. There are 
great possibilities looming ahead for such 
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writers when they acquire more sureness and 
facility by practice in writing and study of 
the technique of their chosen medium, 
whether it be short story, novelette, or novel. 

For the cry is, “New blood!” There are 
less than a dozen excellent writers of detect- 
ive and mystery stories, all novelists, whose 
popularity is astounding at the present time; 
but they can’t begin to fill the demand for 
first class detective stuff. In some cases 
they are grinding out their books and serials 
so fast that the quality suffers, falling far 
below that of the outstanding stories which 
made their reputations. Mr. McIntyre point- 
ed this out without mincing his words, and 
readers of this class of fiction will agree that 
he was not unfair in his criticism. 

“The trouble now is the market has been 
flooded with shoddy tosh,” he said. “Mys- 
tery yarns in their striving to thrill and ter- 
rify have become as mawkish as the old pen- 
ny dreadfuls. I know one writer who turned 
out four full length mystery novels in fifteen 
days. No writer can grind out so much work 
with any degree of excellence. The fact 
is that out of the hundreds of detective tales 
the last year, not more than six could stave 
off the yawn. As a mystery story reader, 
I recall only three that kept me up—‘The 
Bellamy Trial, ‘The Murder of the Blue 
Train,’ and ‘The Canary Murder Case’.” 


DITORS and publishers are wise enough 

to see that this sort of thing can’t go on 
indefinitely. It means killing the goose that 
is laying the golden eggs. The present appe- 
tite for detective fiction is keen and wide- 
spread. In view of the high pressure of 
modern life, it is a natural appetite of the 
educated and the intellectual—the cream of 
readers, the people who think nothing of 
spending a few dollars for novels or maga- 
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zine subscriptions. The Sherlock material 
has been magnificently advertised among 
this great and growing class because many 
of the world’s leaders have admitted they 
delight in it. Mr. McIntyre mentions three 
Presidents—Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson, and Herbert Hoover—and also ex- 
Premier Baldwin of England. Roosevelt, 
of course, was very eclectic in his reading; 
he liked nearly anything that was good of 
its kind. Baldwin, so I’m informed by Eng- 
lish friends, is the world’s champion detective 
story fan. He buys sleuth novels in carload 
lots, and reads them at breakneck speed dur- 
ing the scant leisure he can devote to his 
own pleasure. 

“On almost every great man’s night table 
these days is a blood-and-thunder,” Mr. Mc- 
Intyre truthfully added. “There is perhaps 
no mental relaxation superior to following 
the slick crook from crime to retribution, 
guessing who plunged the dagger or who has 
the pearls. A justice of the Supreme Court 
often turns from a knotty legal tangle to 
plunge headlong into a detective story.” 


ERE is the great problem that faces the 

editors and the publishers. They know 
that the vast majority of the patrons of the 
Sherlock type of story are very far from 
being morons. On the contrary, these read- 
ers are most emphatically men and women 
who know what’s what, who know a good 
story from a poor one. They boosted Aga- 
tha Christie by their word-of-mouth adver- 
tising, and they made S. S. Van Dine the 
tremendous literary sensation he never was 
as Willard Huntington Wright. They like 
the good old English standbys, Edgar Wall- 
ace and E. Phillips Oppenheim, but are be- 
ginning to fear those veterans are running 
a bit thin. 

The customers must be satisfied somehow. 
That goes without saying. But it isn’t easy. 
These scholarly, clever men who like detect- 
ive stories, read fast and skip a lot. Evena 
full length novel is devoured at a sitting. 
Van Dine, Agatha Christie, Sax Rohmer, 
and a few others can’t write enough detect- 
ive stories to keep the public supplied. 

What, then, is to be done? At present the 
successful Sherlock specialists are being im- 
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plored to write at top speed. Some of them 
are willing to do it, thinking the boom may 
not last ; but others are wisely resisting temp- 
tation, writing sanely and turning out only 
their best work. So the cry goes out for 
new blood. Any sleuth story that looks as 
if it might be even a remote possibility is 
getting careful consideration nowadays, 
whether it be offered to a regular detective- 
story magazine, a general fiction magazine, 
or a book publisher. There is no more 
promising field for the ambitious aspirant 
who wants to break in and win solid success 
swiftly. 

But he must be able to write a good story 
before he can write a good detective story. 
This is a specialist’s line, and a specialist 
must be a capable general practitioner before 
he can qualify as a specialist. The difficult 
special technique of mystery and detective 
fiction must be mastered in addition to all 
the other things that make one a sound and 
practical writer of fiction. 


HE main points to watch in writing a 

detective story are simple enough to 
state. Their successful application is the 
hard part. In the first place, the detective 
story absolutely demands a cast-iron plot, 
thoroughly planned in practically all of its 
details before one starts the actual writing; 
for it is an exercise in logic; the building of 
a machine that won’t work unless every sin- 
gle piece of mechanism fits snugly into its 
proper place; or, if you prefer, a jigsaw 
puzzle. 

Next in importance is the vital necessity 
of playing fair with your reader, who ex- 
pects you to be an honorable and even chiv- 
alrous opponent, and of avoiding the blun- 
der which ruins nine out of ten of the re- 
jected sleuth yarns—labelling the trick char- 
acter or trick characters, and even, in some 
extremely bad cases, labelling the guilty 
party. This is the one thing, above all oth- 
ers, that every editor and publisher’s reader 
looks for when he is faced with a sleuth 
script. And it is the thing he usually finds. 
Then it’s thumbs down. 

The story is valueless if you say to your 
reader, “Here’s a nice chap. You can see 
perfectly well that he didn’t shoot the old 
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man and rob the safe. But I’ll go through 
the motions of casting suspicion on him by 
circumstantial evidence, because I know I 
must have a trick character.” 

This is exactly what most professional 
writers do when they attempt a detective sto- 
ry, being so used to sympathetic characteri- 
zation. They know all about the ordinary 
brand of suspense, but fail to realize that 
suspense in this case demands absolute secre- 
cy, mitigated only by the fair planting of 
hints and clues in such a deft manner that 
the reader will not catch them before the 
climax, but will remember them afterwards. 

This is what is meant by playing fair with 
the reader. If you spring an unplanted 
solution—as, for example, by dragging in 
a new character at the finish and saying he’s 
the criminal—it isn’t really a solution, for 
it has no genuine connection with the prob- 
lem. In a detective yarn, even more than in 
ordinary fiction, everything must develop 
logically from something that has gone be- 
fore. An unplanted surprise is no good at all. 


As for labelling the guilty party—well, it 
is done, and far more often than one might 
suppose. It seems incredible, but nothing 
is impossible to weak human nature. Com- 
ment is hardly necessary. Obviously, a sto- 
ry which aims at keeping the reader “guess- 
ing who plunged the dagger or who has the 
pearls” is ruined if you let the assassin or 
the thief peep out of Page 2 or Page 6 in- 
stead of keeping him under cover to the end. 


Another very important point is to be 
sure of your facts. Many an otherwise good 
detective story is unacceptable because the 
writer has drifted into terrible kinks and im- 
plausibilities through ignorance of the de- 
tails of police administration, judicial pro- 
cedure, and forensic medicine. I have seen 
a man tried for murder—in a script—before 
the sergeant’s desk in a police station. Not 
long ago I saw the judge prosecute the pris- 
oner, the district attorney being called away ; 
get him convicted of murder; and then pro- 
ceed to sentence him to death. The coroner’s 
inquest is frequently confused with a crimi- 
nal court, the writer assuming that the sus- 
pected person is on trial for his life. 

These, of course, are extreme instances of 
ignorance of the facts, but minor kinks are 
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common. Naturally, they are fatal to sell- 
ing chances if they are detected, as they are 
pretty sure to be. 


ON’T drift into the ghastly and the hor- 

rible in your sleuth story. You'll prob- 
ably need a corpse—Van Dine says you can’t 
do without one—but don’t be too gruesome 
about that corpse. And don’t make the crime 
utterly revolting to the reader’s moral prin- 
ciples and decent sensibilities. 


Remember, too, that the cardinal editorial 
policy, “Keep on the side of the law and 
order and the accepted code,” applies to de- 
tective stories just as much as to any other 
class of magazine fiction. One may sympa- 
thize with the criminal in some cases, but 
crime must not be condoned, and crime must 
not triumph. That vitiates the whole idea 
of the detective story, which is the detection 
of crime and the victory of justice. 

In nineteen cases out of twenty your 
Sherlock must be the all-important charac- 
ter, as vital to the story as the Prince of 
Denmark is to “Hamlet.” It’s pretty hard 
to write a detective story without a detective, 
and harder still to put it over. 


As a rule, the story must be written from 
the viewpoint of some person who watches 
him nosing around, and wonders what he 
is doing. Some good detective stories have 
been written from the viewpoint of the de- 
tective, but that method greatly increases the 
technical difficulties. So does the epistolary, 
documentary, and diary method, successful- 
ly adopted by Wilkie Collins and others, by 
which several of the characters involved col- 
laborate to tell the story by each writing out 
the parts of it that came under direct ob- 
servation. 

Finally, when you write a detective story, 
write a detective story and nothing else. 
Don’t try to make it a love story also, or a 
travelogue, or a sex story, or a sermon, or 
anything but what it is supposed to be. Of 
course, you must bring in vital elements of 
human interest, but make them part of the 
warp and weft of your detective plot. Write 
one story at a time, and write it well. 
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Literary Sleuthing 


The Creator of Philo Vance Sets Down Twenty Rules 
for Writing Detective Stories 


By S. S. Van DINE 


Author of “The Greene Murder Case,’ “The Bishop Murder Case,” 
“The Canary Murder Case,” Etc. 


HE detective story is a kind of intel- 
lectual game. It is more—it is a sport- 
ing event, and the author must play fair 
with the reader. He can no more resort to 
trickeries and deceptions and still retain his 
honesty than if he cheated in a bridge game. 
He must outwit the reader, and hold the 
reader’s interest through sheer ingenuity. 
For the writing of detective stories there 
are very definite laws—unwritten, perhaps, 
but none the less binding ; and every respect- 
able and self-respecting concocter of literary 
mysteries lives up to them. Herewith, then, 
is a sort of Credo, based partly on the prac- 
tice of all the great writers of detective 
stories, and partly on the promptings of the 
honest author’s inner conscience. To wit: 
1. The reader must have equal opportu- 
nity with the detective for solving the mys- 
tery. All clews must be plainly stated and 
described. 

2. No wilful tricks or deceptions may be 
placed on the reader other than those played 
legitimately by the criminal on the detective 
himself. 

3. There must be no love interest. The 
business in hand is to bring a criminal to 
the bar of justice, not to bring a lovelorn 
couple to the hymeneal altar. 

4. The detective himself, or one of the 
official investigators never should turn out 
to be the culprit. This is bald trickery, on 
a par with offering some one a bright penny 
for a five-dollar gold piece. It’s false pre- 
tenses. 

5. The culprit must be determined by 
logical deductions—not by accident or coin- 
cidence or unmotivated confession. To solve 
a criminal problem in this latter fashion is 


like sending the reader on a deliberate wild- 
goose chase, and then telling him, after he 
has failed, that you had the object of his 
search up your sleeve all the time. Such an 
author is no better than a practical joker. 

6. The detective novel must have a de- 
tective in it; and a detective is not a detec- 
tive unless he detects. His function is to 
gather clews that eventually will lead to the 
person who did the dirty work in the first 
chapter; and if the detective does not reach 
his conclusions through an analysis of those 
clews, he has no more solved his problem 
than the schoolboy who gets his answer out 
of the back of the arithmetic. 

7. There simply must be a corpse in a 
detective novel, and the deader the corpse 
the better. No lesser crime than murder 
will suffice. Three hundred pages is far 
too much pother for a crime other than 
murder. After all, the reader’s trouble and 
expenditure of energy must be rewarded. 

8. The problem of the crime must be 
solved by strictly naturalistic means. Such 
methods for learning the truth as _ slate- 
writing, ouija-boards, mind-reading, spirit- 
ualistic seances, crystal-gazing, and the like, 
are taboo. A reader has a chance when 
matching his wits with a rationalistic de- 
tective, but if he must compete with the 
world of spirits and go chasing about the 
fourth dimension of metaphysics, he is de- 
feated ab initio. 

9. There must be but one detective—that 
is, but one protagonist of deduction—one 
deus ex machina. To bring the minds of 
three or four, or sometimes a gang of de- 
tectives to bear on a problem, is not only to 
disperse the interest and break the direct 














































thread of logic, but to take an unfair ad- 
vantage of the reader. If there is more 
than one detective the reader doesn’t know 
who his co-deductor is. It’s like making the 
reader run a race with a relay team. 

10. The culprit must turn out to be a 
person who has played a more or less promi- 
nent part in the story—that is, a person with 
whom the reader is familiar and in whom 
he takes an interest. 

11. Servants must not be chosen by the 
author as the culprit. This is begging a 
noble question. It is a too easy solution. 
The culprit must be a decidedly worth-while 
person—one that wouldn’t. ordinarily come 
under suspicion. 

12. There must be but one culprit, no 
matter how many murders are committed. 
The culprit may, of course, have a minor 
helper or co-plotter; but the entire onus 
must rest on one pair of shoulders: the en- 
tire indignation of the reader must be per- 
mitted to concentrate on a single black 
nature. 

13. Secret societies, camorras, mafias, ef 
al., have no place in a detective story. A 
fascinating and truly beautiful murder is 
irremediably spoiled by any such wholesale 
culpability. To be sure, the murderer in a 
detective novel should be given a sporting 
chance, but it is going too far to grant him 
a secret society to fall back on. No high- 
class, self-respecting murderer would want 
such odds. 

14. The method of murder, and the 
means of detecting it, must be rational and 
scientific. That is to say, pseudo-science 
and purely imaginative and speculative de- 
vices are not to be tolerated in the roman 
policier. Once an author soars into the 
realm of fantasy, in the Jules Verne man- 
ner, he is outside the bounds of detective 
fiction, cavorting in the unchartered reaches 
of adventure. 

15. The truth of the problem must at all 
times be apparent—provided the reader is 
shrewd enough to see it. By this I mean 
that if the reader, after learning the ex- 
planation for the crime, should reread the 
book, he would see that the solution had, in 
a sense, been staring him in the face—that 
all the clews really pointed to the culprit— 
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and that, if he had been as clever as the 
detective, he could have solved the mystery 
himself without going on to the final chap- 
ter. That the clever reader does often thus 
solve the problem goes without saying. 

16. A detective novel should contain no 
long descriptive passages, no literary dally- 
ing with side-issues, no subtly worked-out 
character analysis, no “atmospheric” pre- 
occupations. Such matters have no vital 
place in a record of crime and deduction. 
They hold up the action, and introduce 
issues irrelevant to the main purpose, which 
is to state a problem, analyze it, and bring 
it to a successful conclusion. To be sure, 
there must be a sufficient descriptiveness and 
character delineation to give the novel 
verisimilitude. 

17. A professional criminal must never 
be shouldered with the guilt of a crime in 
a detective story. Crimes by house-break- 
ers and bandits are the province of the 
police departments—not of authors and 
brilliant amateur detectives. A really fas- 
cinating crime is one committed by a pillar 
of a church, or a spinster noted for her 
charities. 

18. A crime in a detective story must 
never turn out to be an accident or a suicide. 
To end an odyssey of sleuthing with such 
an anti-climax is to hoodwink the trusting 
and kind-hearted reader. 

19. The motives for all crimes in detec- 
tive stories should be personal. Interna- 
tional plottings and war politics belong in 
fiction—in secret- 
3ut a murder 
story must be kept gemuetlich, so to speak. 
It must reflect the reader’s everyday experi- 
ences, and give him a certain outlet for his 


a different 
service tales, for instance. 


. 


caterory of 


own repressed desires and emotions. 

20. And (to give my Credo an even score 
of items) I herewith list a few of the devices 
which no self-respecting detective-story 
writer will avail himself of. They have 
been employed too often, and are familiar 
to all true lovers of literary crime. To use 
them is a confession of the author’s inapti- 
tude and lack of originality. (a) Determin- 
ing the identity of the culprit by comparing 
the butt of a cigarette left at the scene of 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Treasure Hunt for Books 






Why it is the Most Fascinating Pursuit in the World 


By E. Wacker Hartiey 


Co-author with Manuel Rosenberg in Writing “Art in Advertising,” 
to be published by Harper 


VERY second-hand book store should 

bear above its doorway this warning: 
“Abandon All Hope, Ye Who Enter Here.” 
Just as the boy in the old temperance wood- 
cuts entered his first grog shop, innocent 
and all unthinking, so that first visit to the 
second-hand book store is made. 

You need a reference book too expensive 
to buy at first hand, or perhaps you want 
an old copy of some periodical. You step, 
rather gingerly at first, into the half gloom 
of the old store and ask directly for your 
book. But while the book-dealer is delving 
into mysterious shelves, there comes to you 
a feel and smell of the place which is in- 
triguing. Scent of tobacco, the ghost of old 
perfumes! You reach out to the ingratia- 
ting brown of a calf bound book and care- 
lessly open it. “The Poems of Lord Byron” 
and underneath in old fashioned spidery 
script “To Miss Abby Leyman, with the 
deepest regards of George. ” You 
turn a few more pages. On the margins 
are little notes; sentimental, vague. Who 
was Abby and why did she erase George’s 
last name? Here is a flower she has pressed 
against a tender poem. You close the book 
unwillingly and touch the calf binding with 
kindly fingers. There’s a story here! 

“How much for the Byron?” you ask the 
book-seller, and the adventure is on. For- 
getting the sunshine outside, forgetting an 
impatient editor, you browse and browse in 
the half gloom. And when you leave, it 
is with Abby’s “Byron” under your arm. 
With it you carry an old book on chess, a 
wildflower book and a collection of Ameri- 
can ballads. These are all for now because 
you have to buy your luncheon and save a 
little over for carfare. 

Strangely you are not angry at the put- 
tering book-man who could not find your 


reference book or the old periodical. You 
will call again. The sad part of it is that 
you do—and often. The virus has done 
its work. Your bookshelves at home begin 
to bulge with faded calf and an occasional 
morocco. Your pocketbook grows lean and 
your friends ask where you are keeping 
yourself these days. In a word you are 
lost, lost in the most fascinating pursuit in 
the world; the treasure hunt for books. 

Once they have you under their spell, the 
men who guard these old shops let you pretty 
much alone. Beyond a casual friendly greet- 
ing they have nothing to say. You just delve 
for yourself and when you have found a 
treasure, it is you who ask timidly, the price. 
Sometimes the man takes the book away 
from you and fingers it so possessively that 
you grow alarmed. Will he let it go? He 
seems reluctant. He peers at you over his 
spectacles and utters his ultimatum. It is 
more than you wanted to pay. He doesn’t 
seem to care. In fact, he seems relieved not 
to be compelled to part with the prize. Well, 
if you cut down on this or that you can af- 
ford it; so out comes the lean pocket-book 
and you bear away another treasure. 

And as all art is selection, so you, in time, 
come to select the line you will follow. One 
treasure hunter I know has made a collec- 
tion of cook books. Prosaic? Not long ago 
he picked up a sixteenth century cook book 
in an old London shop. It read like a fairy 
tale, with its Gargantuan amounts of food, 
its weird forgotten combinations, its rare 
delicacies. He has Spanish cook-books and 
Dutch ones too; early American cook-books. 
I saw one of them in which the mistress of 
a great colonial establishment had kept ac- 
counts on the fly-leaves. “So much flour, 
so much lard and so much pork for the 
slaves.” “The amount of punch for a 
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soiree.” (This last, in our present draught, 
seemed sinfully wasteful.) “Thirty-two 
eggs for a wedding cake.” What better pic- 
ture could you ask of those prodigal times, 
than the testimony of this same cook-book? 

Strangely, the man who owned these 
treasures did profit by them. He wrote a 
series of stories about rarely delectable din- 
ners, culled from their depths, and sold his 
stories to one of our most popular maga- 
zines. 

Another treasure hunter collects humor- 
ous and satirical drawings, finding them in 
old periodical year books. He has volumes 
of the London Spectator, Puck, Life. He 
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rich looking lode of faded calf skin, or hag- 
gling with a stiffly polite stranger over a 
mutual find. Young things chirp with syn- 
thetic erudition over Cruikshank illustra- 
tions, and smartly dressed women offer in- 
sultingly high prices for your pet Americana 
right under your very nose. 

Time was when you could, with disarm- 
ing, depreciative carelessness, buy a first edi- 
tion from a mooning, near-sighted old book- 
dealer. You'd better not try it now. For 
if the American Public has become “book- 
conscious,” the old book-dealer has become 
“book-canny’’—and that with a vengeance. 
Shabby coated individuals, such as you and 
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has German, French and Italian drawings, 
amusing, typical of the period ; some of them 
telling in cartoon the story of the great polit- 
ical struggles and the foibles of past days in 
inimitable fashion. A writer who owned 
such a collection would have an enviable 
background to create against. 

Of course, the real trouble is that there 
are too many people engaged in this treasure 
hunt. Long and seductive articles in the 
magazines are making the American Public 
“book-conscious” and a great pity it is. Sec- 
ond-hand book stores used to be such rest- 
ful places. The shuffle of the book-man’s 
feet, the roll of the ladder and its creak as 
he mounted it to fetch down another treas- 
ure; these were the only sounds you heard 
in other days. 

Now you, often as not, find yourself el- 
bowing other treasure hunters away from a 


I, once were all his trade. Now expensive 
automobiles stop before his dingy door and 
he talks familiarly with the great of the land. 

Sadly, too, he has become ashamed lately 
of the restful half-gloom of his musty shop. 
He has a new store front with a couple of 
beautiful bindings and a print or two dis- 
played. And if Smith, Jr., is now in charge 
of the old firm of Smith & Son, there are 
as often as not silly little thingamabobs and 
poor batiks for sale, to lend modern coun- 
tenance to the ancient books. 

Of course, some of the old line still hold 
out. You will find them in London, just 
the same as they were a hundred years ago, 
and strangely the same little old spectacled 
men in rusty coats guard the treasure there. 
Boston, Philadelphia, New York all have a 
few of them left. I certainly will not tell 
you where they are, but they are there. 
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And it was in one of these cubby-hole 
book shops that I first learned and accepted 
(not gracefully, alas,) my place in the world 
of book-collectors. I had just purchased a 
book of eighteenth century drawings, and 
since I had paid much more for it than I 
could afford, I felt unusually proud. Sud- 
denly the little man who had served me left 
my side. From ladders, from dark recesses 
came more little men, all scurrying to the 
front of the store. 

The man whose entry had caused all this 
commotion seemed a simple, quiet individual. 
But the owner of the store, hastily sum- 
moned from his sanctum, made such a fuss 
over him that I had to find out what the 
todo was about. The little men clustered 
about him were so intent upon their effu- 
sions that it was fully ten minutes before, 
by plucking a rusty coat sleeve, I could get 
the ear of my particular little man. 


“Do you very much mind Just 
who is the gentleman?” Embarrassment 
made my query almost incoherent. But the 


scorn with which my ignorance was greeted 
rendered me quite speechless. 

“Why that gentleman is the great Dr. 
Rosenthal. The Dr. Rosenthal!” 


“The Dr. Rosenthal ?” 


Pitying my ignorance, as you must know, 
he, with great patience, told me just who 
Dr. Rosenthal was. 

“Dr. Rosenthal of Philadelphia, the great 
collector. He has just purchased the origi- 
nal manuscript of ‘Alice.’ ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land’ you know, by Lewis Carrol.” 

And I hadn’t even the courage to bridle 
at his opinion of my ignorance. 

The original manuscript of “Alice.” 
Reading “Alice” once a year was a sacred 
rite with me. I had even see facsimiles of 
the manuscript pages with their quaintly 
drawn pen sketches. And the quiet gentle- 
man surrounded by bowing admiring sub- 
jects actually owned that wonderful book. 
He could, if he wished, turn its pages as 
casually as I turned those of my old linen 
bound volume with its foxed edges and its 
faded inscription ; “Christmas, 1908.” 

The book of drawings was forgotten in 
my hands. And despite my radical ideas, 
I could not help the bend of the head, the 
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inner obeisance, I made as the great man 
was ushered out of the book-store. 

Yes, there is an aristocracy in this world 
of books, a realer and finer aristocracy than 
most. For it has knowledge coupled with 
possession. We plodders may envy the great 
ones their possessions as plodders always 
do, but we do not resent them. Our resent- 
ments are reserved for the swashbuckling 
parvenues who buy they know not what, and 
for “Ye Olde Booke Shoppes” which have 
supplanted the beloved shabbiness of some 
of our old haunts. 

And why should we have resentments 
when who can tell what tomorrow’s search 
will bring forth. There are still rich lodes 
in the cavernous old shelves. The very next 
volume you finger may be a first edition, its 
fly leaf may carry an invaluable autograph 
and you, by that one simple stroke of fate, 
may be elevated to the elect. 

And if you never make a major “find,” 
there are always “ivory, apes and peacocks” 
waiting in the old second-hand book-store 
for you. 

One more thing about second-hand book- 
stores. They are handy when traveling. 
One can not be tramping over battlefields, 
craning one’s neck at cathedrals, eating in 
famous places or viewing the night life all 
of the time. 

Then in the old second-hand book-store, 
whether it be in Rome or Boston, you will 
feel at home. There is the scent of leather 
and tobacco, the same worn ladders, the 
same bespectacled men in rusty coats. There 
is the same etiquette observed, too. No one 
bothers you. You are permitted to browse 
at will. All you need to know is the rate 
of exchange and your capacity for carrying 
books. And if you find the lean pocket- 
book too exhausted after this expedition to 
buy a gift for Aunt Emma, you can give 
her that book of Roman maps you found in 
Florence. She'll just love them for lamp- 
shades. 
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Why I Accept and Reject Stories! 


Being an Account of the Editorial Process in the 
Selection of a Good Story 


By MABEL REBER 
Associate Editor, Prise Story Magazine 


IVEN all reasonable equipment and 
conditioning along with the glittering 
paper-knives, grease pencils and colored 
blotters, what is the process that goes with 
the selection of a good story? 

It is a wide question and one that is more 
easily answered in eliminative fashion, for 
the trails are many and but lightly blazed. 

Admitting that there is nothing new under 
the sun, there is a grain of comfort in the 
thought that some things are at least older 
than others. Shakespeare is said to have 
incorporated all the existing plots of the 
universe, but having frankly acknowledged 
his sources, he proceeded to make them his 
own by threading the loom with his own 
colors. 

It is not so much the hackneyed plot, 
then, that should concern our negative re- 
actions, but the intention of the author in 
the selection of material, how he has used 
it and for what purpose. 

So our great adventure becomes that of 
distinguishing between the natural and the 
trained observer of contemporary life as 
used for literary purposes. To separate the 
caprices of cleverness and the thinness of 
tricks from the genuine ear-marks of high 
talent is our highway of discovery. 

Loyal to the advantages of journalistic 
training, I feel that nowhere can one gain 
as wide a viewpoint or as rich a knowledge 
of what constitutes a good story as in news- 
paper work. Eight years of active endeavor 
on the editorial staffs of our great dailies 
satisfied my curiosity regarding the mys- 
teries of good reporting, and made clear to 
me for all time the difference between the 
“sood story” and the “human interest 


story.” 


We need not go into a definition of this 
for the moment. The world is full of them 
and most of them are wrong. But among 
other things, it has to do with intuition and 
emotion as opposed to intellect and reason: 
of life and living as opposed to ideals and 
ideas. 

It is with those stories that reach the 
editorial desk marked “further considera- 
tion” that we should concern ourselves with 
at the outset. For it is only when these 
have been separated from the mass that 
fills the yawning mail-bags that the matter 
of selective action begins. 

First of all, it is only just that an attitude 
of detachment should become as habitual 
as possible, for without it the judgment is 
bound to be a personal one. That too, has 
its value in the final sum-up, since it is quite 
impossible to exclude its influence entirely. 

But with all our detachment, unless we 
somehow have a clear understanding of the 
audience we wish to attract, there is much 
wasted effort. The true angler knows his 
flies. The only sure way to get trout is to 
identify the fly he feeds upon and _ then 
duplicate it with a dry one. 

Any one familiar with the editorial policy 
of Prize Story Magazine knows that our 
publisher, Mr. J. W. Grant, has chosen to 
conduct his Readers’ Contests as his method 
of feeling the pulse of his public. He has 
a sound theory that a magazine stands, not 
so much upon “what the public wants,” but 
upon what his readers “like best” of the 
variety of tales he has chosen for their en- 
tertainment. So he has given his staff 
literally no taboos, other than those con- 
cerned with a sterling sense of good taste. 
And from the thousands of letters that have 
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been received each month in this voters’ 
contest, he has a valuable summary of the 
type of story his readers would like to see 
again, and the sort that have no further 
attraction for them. 

We learn that the general reader wants to 
feel a strong human sympathy for the pro- 
tagonists, and motivation interests him more 
than plot. For he wants his people to live. 
He likes the simple tales of the “under-dog” 
because this is a life theme and he believes 
in this ideal. He likes his love spotless—to 
begin with at least. Or shining golden in 
reflection of the scarlet flame that has 
scorched him. To find such themes emo- 
tionally and dramatically described is to 
select a good story. 

When the author can re-create his life 
drama, using an inventive art in the selec- 
tion of incident; can sustain a well-con- 
ceived atmosphere of suspense; has studied 
his values and knows how to release them; 
can make his characters relive his story so 
that the reader can recognize the drama 
of it all as clearly as he does when he sees 
a good play, he has written a good story. 
This is not too much to expect, for the 
writer has a much wider field than the 
limited stage of the dramatist for his labors. 


F ONE likes to deal in abstraction, and 

sometimes it is by far the most satisfac- 

tory thing to do, I quite frankly believe that 
I can “feel” a good story. 

It somehow has to do with the much dis- 
cussed opening paragraph and the import- 
ance of catching the attention from the first. 
It is a matter of great literary concern. If 
one is not caught during the first page or 
two (to be generous) by some flare of in- 
terest, the story is quite apt to be a failure. 
Faulty construction is the best that can be 
said of it, and at worst it is dull. 

More and more it is evident thnt too little 
respect is paid to the art of writing. Too 
many enthusiasts strive to leap the hurdles 
of technique with a “free style.” Having 
been taught “to write” in the grades, the 
medium bewilders them not at all, as is not 
the case with dabblers in any of the other 
Seven Arts. A painter must learn to mix 
his colors; a musician must labor with his 
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scales; a dancer must work for physical 
control; but a writer— 

And so we have the Amateur Manu- 
script. It is an adventure in itself. Too 
many of them can boast of value only in 
that they add to the first 1,000,000 words. 
But sometimes there is a fine story among 
them all. The intention of the author is 
clear. Whatever of emotional intensity is 
his has been put into the tale. His sincerity 
and mood have somehow put it over. Then 
it is that the story stands out like the shrill 
note of a night-bird. But the case is rare. 

We find craftsmanship and technique in 
abundance in the prolific manufactured 
story. Here, too, we see the author’s inten- 
tion, in spite of his over-lay of plot, his 
metallic luster of local color and his rush 
of incident that flashes past with an amazing 
tempo. He knows his business. This tempo 
can be admitted readily as the result of the 
machine-age, but as a make-shift it insults 
the reader’s intelligence, throws dust in his 
eyes and is otherwise surprisingly discour- 
teous. Caught in a literary rut, the author 
has summoned the one ability he can com- 
mand at will—action. He has written a 
story. 

Some of these are well done, and many 
of them are published. They flourish in the 
literary market with the glittering brilliance 
of the dandelion that cheerfully withstands 
all cluttering devices of the lawn-mower. 


E LIKE the unique story. It is rare and 

always welcome. It seems invariably 
to be associated with a natural gift for style, 
that ear-mark of individuality or genius. 
Style, per se, is seldom anything but imita- 
tive, redolent of that meritorious talent 
called cleverness. Try to enumerate the sev- 
eral American authors today who turn a 
phrase for all the world like Aldous Huxley, 
Roland Firbank or Max Beerborn, in com- 
placent angling for style. 

It seems to be true that the old-fashioned 
supernatural story is as popular as ever in 
its new wrappings. The general reader says: 
“Tt might be true, for once I had an experi- 
ence that I never could explain—” Yes, 
we all have had them. And when the author 

(Continued on page 66) : 
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Preserving the “Divine Fire’”’ 
“A Poem Must Light a Fire in the Reader's Heart,” Said Joseph 


Auslander, “and Fire Often Springs Alive from a Tiny Spark 
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By Ava BorpEN STEVENS 


Instructor: Technique of Fiction and Poetry Writing 
at The Swanhurst School of Arts, Newport, R. I. 


EACHING poetry sounds to the poet 
like teaching a beauty parlor expert to 
brush a butterfly’s wing—the poetry, like 
the microscopic feather, is sure to come off. 
Sitting at the feet of such poets as Hervy 
Allen, Joseph Auslander and others at a 
Writer’s Conference in Vermont, the adult 
student learns to breathe poetry, not to arbi- 
trarily make it, and to know poetry, which is 
the other half of the equipment for good 
work, 

Teaching the young person, still of school 
age and so receiving first impressions of 
literature and art, is one thing, but teaching 
the adult mind is another. Rules that are 
learned in youth become the smooth, ample 
flying field from which to “take off” into 
rarer atmosphere. Youth is by nature di- 
dactic as well as dynamic; it needs to know. 

The adult has to have known, and if the 
poetic impulse comes late, after the natural 
rule-time has passed, and if the sub-layers 
of memory lie too deep, the problem be- 
comes a real one. 

These are days of self expression, and 
no matter how many the years, there is not 
old “age” until the mind and muscles refuse 
to further adapt themselves. Those students 
with a firm foundation of principles and ap- 
preciation can go on adapting—or learning 
—as long as they live. Others, less fortu- 
nate in youth, must spend delightful hours 
catching up. 

Two conditions are necessary in teaching 
the adult mind to write effectively in verse: 
One is the overcoming of feeling of inferi- 
ority because of the difficulty in resuming 
the student attitude. We are following in 
hordes the lone example of early pioneers 
who insisted on continuing to study; we are 
not yet sufficiently conscious that we are 


not alone. All ages mingling in the same 
university will be no novelty to our grand 
children ; it will be a matter of course. 

The second necessity is to let ability flow 
er, instead of trying to force it. This is 
a slower, but more successful method in 
teaching the mature person—working not 
from a textbook, but from the writer’s own 
manuscript. 

Poetry is forced from us by emotion, 
never by intellect alone. An emotion is even 
more sensitive than the butterfly’s wing; to 
brush it is to lose its beauty and bruise its 
creator. The student who has written a 
poem has spilled some of his own life into 
the words, and if one dissects too violently, 
or measures the lines too arbitrarily, his 
spell is broken. The result of such rigid 
reworking may be perfection of form—but 
the fire of life will be gone. 

A poem must light a fire in the reader’s 
heart: I think it was Joseph Auslander who 
said something like this to us—and fire often 
springs alive from a tiny spark. No one 
but the writer can originate that particular 
spark. Its emotion may not be universal, 
it may move only the writer, but to him it 
is sacred. What, then, can be done with all 
the poetry written and submitted to teach- 
ers or editors where all the glow is upon 
the writer’s face, and not one iota in his 
lines ? 

The first poem of such a writer may break 
ten rules in twenty lines. There will be in- 
verted sentences, split infinitives, subjects 
unrelated to predicates, archaic words, irreg- 
ular rhymes and meters. The person trying 
for the first time to pour feeling into words 
finds words a rigid and unyielding mold. 
Words are not flexible until one not only 
knows enough of them, but knows which 
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ones to use for one’s own exact meaning. 
For the poet there is no exact synonym ; 
there are as many shades of meaning in 
groups of related words as there are shades 
of red in the rainbow. 

No beginner can select with ease, because, 
unfortunately for ourselves, the remembered 
word comes to us first, rather than the word 
most fitted for our individual use. Memory 
is the motor which, while it stores our treas- 
ure-houses of the mind, also tries to do our 
work for us. Exact thinking is a difficult 
mental discipline. 


HERE should be no confusion between 

poetry and verse. One is an art, the 

other a craft, and after awhile definite choice 
should be made between them. 


Verse as a craft may be commercially de- 
veloped. Edgar Guest is a master here, 
phrasing people’s rooted conviction, and so 
gaining their everlasting gratitude. If he 
writes verse rather than poetry, he also ap- 
peals to millions of people, and strengthens 
their courage and power. To belittle such 
service is to forget how many great rhymes 
of the past came from the heart with just 
such a simple purpose. Their essence is the 
everlasting truth. 

Verse may state fact, tell stories, give 
greetings, crack jokes, delightfully. It is a 
field by itself. 

Poetry may do all of that, but to be po- 
etry it must do more; it must symbolize life 
and meaning. It must have the literary 
quality which is gained only by the addition 
of the exact word in the right place. Rhe- 
torical writing has become discredited—it is 
too easy, we are too easily swayed by the 
music of speech rather than its message. To 
write simply of great things, to find great 
meanings in little things, this is the most 
difficult of arts. Miss Halman at this same 
conference spoke unforgetably when talk- 
ing of play writing, she said, in effect, “Take 
a theme which everybody believes, then write 
it superbly.” 

Considering the poem of twenty lines 
which may contain ten mistakes, what can 
we do for this beginner? If we discourage 
him, we erect a barrier between him and 
self-expression—or he may go home and 
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fill his bureau drawer with bad things, se- 
cretly, for the rest of his life. We will, in- 
stead, give him help without speaking to 
him of his poem at all. 

He will have told us that he knows nothing 
of technique, but that the lines write them- 
selves. We know that that is true. But 
rhythm is life. The heart-beat, the throb of 
tides, the ebb and flow of life, of growth, the 
first speech of little children—rhythm is in 
the blood itself. It can not be escaped. 
Therefore, of course his emotion comes 
through the pencil to the paper in some kind 
of wave-length, irregular though it may be. 
The thing to conquer is the “static” that has 
intervened between nature and natural ex- 
pression—all the irregular, half-digested 
jazz of civilization, to confuse our values 
and confound the results of our new efforts. 
First speech is usually rhythmic; the Bible, 
folk lore and folk songs are examples. 

Let us not discourage the student who is 
feeling his way through the artificial, back 
to the real. It is quite as easy to reassure 
him. We will agree with him that he does 
not know form, but form was there before 
rules were made, and rules grew out of it— 
therefore they are rooted in the basic facts 
of life, and are good. We put his poem 
aside, and we speak of rules, not didactical- 
ly but as tools, carving tools for shaping, 
and the brush for color. 

We will have a book of modern classic 
poems upon the table. Why not scan a few 
of them, use them for illustrations? Even 
Whitman and Amy Lowell have rhythm 
units in a too difficult form for an amateur. 
Even jazz music is divided into measures 
with a prescribed number of time-intervals 
toa measure. We choose a poem in accepted 
form, the form which, we noticed as we read 
his poem, his own lines frequently attempt- 
ed. Even though his high school English 
course is completely overlain, there is some- 
thing vaguely familiar in the scansion; it 
sounds right, satisfying. Very well; why 
not try making all his lines conform to that 
attempted pattern ? 

While we give the forgotten rules for 
grammar, there is no reference to his own 
poem. We spend a little more time on why 
not invert sentences, contract words, or use 
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“thee and thou” in a secular subject. The 
student has shrewdly noticed that all the 
best poems of the ages employ these easy 
methods; no use to arbitrarily decide that 
they are wrong, unless we can say why. 

And here is a point lost sight of by teach- 
ers and pupils alike—the poets of the past 
who have come down to us, wrote in the 
manner of the best daily speech of their own 
times. The use of words changes every de- 
cade, as we with grandmothers know. Shall 
we, then, copy that older speech? No. One 
simple rule covers the whole ground: write 
in the accepted speech of your own day. 
If you would not say “naught” in speaking 
to another person, why put it in a poem? 
Anything in a poem that draws attention 
away from its chosen emotion, detracts from 
the poem. Elegant? What is elegance? 
True elegance comes from forceful, right 
speaking. Let us then be elegant in our own 
way, not in the manner of Chaucer, or even 
of Shakespeare. We are to create, not to 
copy. We must train our minds to choose 
words which express our exact meaning, if 
what we say is to carry conviction. 


ITH our student-of-many-mistakes, we 

have now discussed rhythm, grammar, 
composition. We have changed his idea 
from the nebulous one of getting nowhere, 
by asking him what his poem was meant to 
say? The effort to put his intention into 
words has brought a definite aim out of a 
nebulous conception. Working without di- 
rect reference to his manuscript, we have 
given him these tools, opened his eyes, and 
preserved his self respect. He will use them 
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awkwardly for awhile, but it is his own fin- 
gers he must pound in order to learn. Cor- 
rect form, correct speech, a definite idea 
and purpose, an eagerness to put these things 
to the test; it will not do to give him the 
whole tool-chest at once, but we know he is 
longing to get his manuscript back into his 
home corner and see what he can do with 
it. The torch by which he will work is the 
scansion and discussion of half a dozen po- 
ems from the accepted book. Already he 
remembers his own work as feeble, and asks 
rather timidly whether we are not going to 
mark it? 

Well—no. Why not revision it? “See 
again” rather than simply revise? Let it 
cool a week while working on a new one; 
go back to it with a fresh eye, and bring it 
again ina month. We profit by our mistakes. 

The student is still tender, sensitive about 
his first attempt; he goes back stimulated. 
Required reading for him had better be the 
lives of poets, biographies and notebooks 
and letters, rather than any book of rules. 
“Why,” asks a professor of languages, 
“teach what can be found in books? Peo- 
ple can dig these things out for themselves. 
It is the teacher’s province to produce the 
necessities which never can be caught be- 
tween covers.” Why brush the butterfly- 
wing with the curry-comb of our too drastic 
dogmatism. The brilliance of a poem is 
caught in that first version which writes 
itself ; the revision of days or years gives it 
symmetry. 

The best of rules are made to be absorbed 
first, then forgotten, and often broken— 
with fire. 





Jingles 


Jingles are born of a careless lilt, 

The charm of a happy circumstance ; 
Jingles are empty bubbles that spilt— 

The rhythm of thoughtless, carefree dance. 
While poems are daggers that drive to the hilt 
The art of a verbal elegance! 


PAULINE WATSON. 
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Echoes of the Past 


By A. Putt Maurer 


If writers of the present day 
Think all is new of what they say, 
They soon will find, if they explore, | 
| That most of it was said before. 
They’ll find the records plainly show, | 
| Their rules were used by Cicero; | 
| And that their wisdom recipes 
| Were told before by Socrates. 


What Brisbane writes of high or low, 

Confucius mentioned long ago; | 
And what we read from McIntyre, 

| Was told to Pepys by country squire. 
| The sexy stuff in magazines | 
| Was heard by Sappho in her teens; | 
And Shakespeare made a lot ado H 
About the things we think are new. 1 


| What some may write as up-to-date, 
| King Tut had written on a slate; | 
And most the knowledge that survives, 
1 King Solomon had told his wives. 
The writers dig up little ore 

| That wasn’t moulded long before; 

i) And what looks new in all they cast 
Are merely echoes of the past. 
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Gagging: The Second Article of a Series on the Serious 
Side of Being Funny 


By C. WarpEN La RoE 
Author of Humor in The Saturday Evening Post, Life, Judge, Film Fun, College Humor, 
New York Magazine Program, Goblin, College Life, Breezy Stories, 
The Fun Shop, and Other Magazines. 


ig THE first article of this series I defined 
a gag or wise-crack as a one or two-sen- 
tence paragraph, built up as an observation 
and containing a distinct snicker. Therein 
the gag differs slightly from the epigram, 
which the dictionary says is a pithy or anti- 
thetical saying. If you will look up the 
word gag in the same book, you probably 
will find this as one of its definitions: “To 
pry open the mouth by means of a gag.” 

There you have the purpose of the gag— 
to pry open the mouth in a wide laugh. 
The epigram, in contrast, usually has more 
subtle humor, and accordingly provokes 
only a smile. 

There is still another difference between 
the two. The epigram balances contrasted 
words or ideas against each other for effect ; 
the gag depends solely upon the cleverness 
or absurdity of its idea. 

If a gag is to be good, it must be smart; 
funny; brief. If you can not keep your 
gags short, my advice is to forget gag 
writing and turn your ideas into jokes. 

When I sit down at my typewriter to 
produce some gags, I try to dismiss all 
logical thoughts from my mind and let it 
turn into any absurd channel that it chooses. 
Eventually an idea sparks, and this idea 
leads to others. 

Another gag writer, Wayne G. Haisley, 
has specialized in some degree on re-vamp- 
ing familiar old sayings, taking off their 
hoop skirts and presenting them in decollete 
attire. With such basic material at hand, 
the production of laughable gags is a mat- 
ter demanding only ingenuity. If you are 
especially interested in writing gags you will 
benefit by perusal of Haisley’s book, “New 


Teeth in Old Saws,’ which recently has 
been published by J. H. Sears & Company, 
Inc. 

Not long ago I saw this Haisley gag in 
Life: 

“A word of advice: Don’t give it.” 

Why is this gag funny? Merely because 
it prepares you for some serious advice, 
then lets you down with a laughable thud 
by warning you against indulging in the 
detested practice. To my mind, it is espe- 
cially good because it achieves its effect 
without the aid of a pun. 

Film Fun offers a good market for gags, 
as a single glance at the magazine will show. 
Gags submitted to Film Fun and accepted 
are adapted by the editors to use beneath 
half-tones from movie “stills.” Such quips 
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When I sit down to my typewriter I try to 
dismiss all logical thoughts from my mind. 
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are paid for at rates ranging from $1.50 
to $3.00. 

This gag of mine was published by Film 
Fun recently: 

“Wherever a back fence is concerned, 
there’s a lot to be said on both sides.” 
To show you how it was “dressed up” 

by the editors for use, it appeared thus in 
the magazine: 

“Anita Page is a digger at last. But 
her digging’s confined to her back yard, 
where she learned that wherever a back 
fence is concerned, there’s a lot to be 
said on both sides.” 

This gag, like Haisley’s does not rely 
upon a pun, but on the similarity in the 
thoughts of back-yard gossip and the old 
fence-straddling alibi that there’s a lot to 
be said on both sides of any question. The 
gag is not a rib-breaker; its humor is more 
subtle than that. 

Another of my wise-cracks, also pub- 
lished in Film Fun, was built on the same 
technical structure: 

“A chorus girl gets her forty winks 
every night, but they come from the 
front row.” 

Here there is no hilarious humor because 
loud guffaws were not my mark when I 
wrote it. Instead, I depended on the com- 
mon belief that all chorus girls are the 
recipients of many sly winks from the so- 
called bald-headed row, and on the common 
reference to sleep as “forty winks.” 

Today there is a marked tendency toward 
the pun technique in gags. Several years 
ago Judge swung in that direction, and when 
Norman Anthony, former editor of Judge, 
became Life’s editor at the beginning of 
1929, Life also dropped its satirical cloak 
and went in for “pun” on a large scale. So 
despite any prejudice you may have, the 
pun is decidedly worthy of your respect if 
vou are to be paid in dollars instead of com- 
pliments for your wise-cracks. 

Witness this one from the current issue 
of Life: 

“‘T’m at my wit’s end,’ chortled the 
editor as he sat at the bedside of the 
dying gag man.” 

And this from the same issue of that mag- 
azine : 















“ 


Nowadays make one 
quit.” 

College Humor and College Life also 
offer a market for gags, although the first 
is rather limited in the number it can pur- 
chase, and the latter pays a rate lower than 
that of Film Fun. 

Gags for either of these magazines should 
be collegiate, and they permit you to pun 
as much as you like. Nor need you be 
afraid to make them a trifle racy. Here 
are a few selected at random from those I 
have turned out for College Life: 

“The first hundred ‘yeahs’ are the 
hardest.” 

“Never judge liquor by, or mistrust 
it for its appearance. It may be just 
a horse’s-neck of a different color.” 

“When deciding which boy friends 
to step out with, always choose the 
looser of the two evils.” 

“Some girls’ hearts never get a 
break.” 

“Too many wild college joy rides 
terminate on the crash and carry plan.” 

“When college men begin to look at 
campus queens with an eye to future 
wives, many are culled but few are 
chosen.” 

“Scratch an enemy and find a soror- 
ity sister.” 

Regarding the first gag in the above list, 
there is an interesting coincidence. Almost 
the same idea is contained in the follow- 
ing joke, published in the current issue of 
Life: 

“So you're devoted to the movie in- 
dustry ?” 

“I’ve given the best yeahs of my life 

to it.” 

Evidently some other humorist and I had 
the idea almost at the same time, for my 
gag was written early in 1929. 


two pints 


You will notice puns are much in evi- 
dence in the collegiate gags which I have 
listed. The best, perhaps, is the fourth in 
the list; the one concerning some girls’ 
hearts. My diagnosis of the cause for its 
humor is that it contains just a touch of 
pathos. The last gag in the list would 
appeal to a collegiate reader, and especially 
a co-ed, because it enables a truth to strike 
















































A tall man and a short man are sure-fire laugh 
makers on the stage and in print. 


home in eight words. Girls like to laugh 
at other girls, and never would think that 
a gag refers in any way to themselves. 

When you are searching for gag ideas, 
consider what is going on around you. 
More than once I have sparked an idea by 
looking out of the window of my office at 
the traffic-choked street below. You'll find 
ideas in women’s fashions, models of auto- 
mobiles, the restaurant menu, the movies, 
window displays, the traffic cop on the cor- 
ner, that new book you just read, almost 
any scene that may meet your eye. 

Once I picked up a copy of a tabloid 
newspaper, and the idea for this gag poped 
immediately to mind: 


“The coarse of true love runs serially 
in the daily tabloids.” 


Another time, I heard two girls discuss- 
ing the dismal day when wrinkles would ap- 
pear, and turned out this: 

“More women would lead fast lives 
if they were sure their age would not 
tell on them.” 

At still another time I was invited to a 
week-end party, something which I dread, 
but gained from the invitation the idea for 
this wise-crack which makes use of the pun 
privilege: 
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“It’s a great life if you don’t week- 
end!” 

Gag writing, difficult at first because it 
demands terseness as well as cleverness, 
soon becomes a simple trick for the humor- 
ist, and he turns out gags as neatly and 
easily as the wood-worker turns out grace- 
ful designs. I personally do not favor gags 
as a steady diet because, after all, the 
market is a limited one when compared 
with the market for humor in its other 
forms. But a number of magazines now 
demand gags and offer good rates in ex- 
change. So I look to gags as a medium to 
lend variety to my contributions. And 
speaking of mediums, that gives me an idea: 

“The fake medium is an authority on 
any subject until it gets beyond her 
control.” 

A single word in conversation, a single 
action, often may contain the germ of a 
gag idea. These are the things a gag writer 
must watch. When such ideas occur to me, 
or are brought to my attention, I jot them 
down on an envelope or piece of paper 
which I may have in my pocket, and utilize 
them later when I face my typewriter for a 
session of writing. There is one unfortun- 
ate difficulty associated with my method. I 
am forever throwing old envelopes away, 
and losing pieces of paper, before I have 
had a chance to capitalize on the ideas | 
have jotted on them. So my advice is: get 
a small notebook and use it. You are not 
apt to throw a notebook away. 

Do not be discouraged when your first 
gags come back. And do not let them come 
back until you have another batch on the 
way to the same editor. If you follow this 
course, and choose your markets well, there 
is every reason for you to succeed in annex- 
ing some satisfying checks, and possibly in 
establishing a connection by which the 
editor will look to you regularly for this 
type of material. 


Wuy IS AN AUTHOR more free than a 
monarch? Because he chooses his own sub- 
jects. 
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Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short 
Story Writing 


(10) Plausibility 


By Acnes M. REEVE 


HE writer armed with a good plot, one 

with action, incident and appeal, is 
faced with the task of making it seem 
plausible—of giving it the illusion of reality 
—and to accomplish this end requires a cer- 
tain facility in handling the various ele- 
ments of the short story—setting, atmos- 
phere, dialogue, character drawing, narra- 
tive, action, etc—that have been found to 
be indispensable. 

If the story has visibility, if it enables 
the reader to get a series of mental pictures, 
it is apt to seem realistic for “seeing is be- 
lieving” in this generation as it has been in 
the past. Setting is the first means usually 
employed; a few paragraphs which give at 
the outset a picture of the surroundings in 
which the characters are later to find them- 
selves, are often desirable. 

When, as occasionally happens nowadays, 
the story opens with dialogue, this puts 
characters and situation first, and the inter- 
pretive phrasing is almost always of the 
variety that throws light, enabling the 
reader to sense the scene. After a few 
passages of this kind, the story is pretty 
apt to drop back into narrative that pro- 
vides setting and adequate introduction of 
the speakers who open the story. 

Plausibility is an illusive quality, as is 
proved by the fact that stories utterly lack- 
ing in it are frequently submitted to the 
critic with the author’s assurance that “this 
really happened.” A curious psychological 
reaction is back of this peculiar fact: the 
writer using what he knows to be fact does 
not feel the need of taking pains to em- 
bellish and support the situations he uses; 
he does not call on his imagination to help 





him make it realistic because he knows it 
is real. 

If on the other hand he is using purely 
fictious situations, he will rack his brain to 
plan every little detail of preliminary work, 
so that when the action is to take place it will 
seem as if it actually could happen the way 
it is set forth on the printed page. 

Making the locale and the immediate sur- 
roundings of a situation seem plausible 
should not be difficult for a writer if he 
keeps in mind the fact that he must make 
his readers know what is going on, and 
where, and that there is a distinct technic 
by which this may be accomplished. Mak- 
ing characters seem real is a more difficult 
matter; one which involves motivation, 
movement and speech, and of these the first 
is the most important—the most exacting. 

We are what we are because of our 
heredity and of our environment; if people 
are born to a certain station in life they— 
if they are normal—will have characteristics 
incident to that particular sphere. An ex- 
aggerated illustration of this is the notice- 
able difference between stage children and 
children who have no theatrical background. 
There is a difference in the demeanor of 
the child of the slums and the child from a 
home of culture and refinement that is not 
to be accounted for by dress alone. The 
motives back of their actions are different in 
proportion to the difference in heredity and 
home conditions. 

If these variations are apparent in chil- 
dren they are even more so in adults. Who 
of us has not known some mature couple 
who essayed to change their ways to suit 
their sudden wealth and only succeeded in 
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making even more obvious the discrepancy 
between the stratum of society to which 
they were born and that to which they 
aspired? And these inconsistencies are not 
necessarily those of speech, but of carriage, 
of manner, of movement, of expression. 


QO, to give plausibility to the characters of 

a story, the reader must be made to 
understand what is back of them. ‘They 
must speak as do persons of the type to 
which they belong; wear the kind of apparel 
incident to their station in life; conduct 
themselves as do such 
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ual conform to the initial impression the 
reader receives, for consistency adds greatly 
to plausibility. 

Suppose the incident to be set forth is, 
roughly speaking, somewhat as follows: A 
seventeen-year-old boy walking over a small 
bridge at twilight falls into the stream be- 
low and is rescued from drowning by a girl. 


James came down the path and walk- 
ed rapidly toward the bridge. It was 
growing late and he was anxious to get 
to town. Halfway over the bridge he 
struck his foot on a loose board, stum- 
bled and pitched over 
the railing into the 





people, and the reader 


will mighty soon know The first five 
“Twelve Cardinal Elements of 
Short Story Writing,” namely, 


whether or not they do. 
If they do, the story 


muddy stream below. 

Mary, washing the 
dishes in her mother’s 
kitchen, heard the 


installments of 


wil be plausible; if they 1. Plot snlac . 

sid Aas epignr | @. Setting splash and ran to the 
do not, it will lack rea Meni door just in time to 
ism and appeal. . ition see a head come to 


Possibly some one 
reading these lines will 
question somewhat in 
this wise: “But then 
every one would run 
true to type. There 
could be no surprise or 
suspense element.” But 
this is not the case. If 
the story is concerned 
with a gentleman crim- 
inal—that is, one train- 


BULLETIN. 





5. Incident 
were published in WRITER’S 
The sixth and 
subsequent articles of the series 
were published in WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, and the remaining parts 
will be published monthly. 

Those readers of WRITER’S as.) Swi os a 
DIGEST who are interested in this a 
series can obtain reprints of the 
first five articles by writing the 
editor, enclosing twenty-five cents 
in stamps to cover cleriéal costs. 


the surface. Untying 
her apron as she ran 
the girl dashed to the 
bank and plunged in- 
to the stream. In 
a moment she had the 
boy by the hair and 


ward the bank. 

If presented in this 
manner there are sev- 
eral places where the 
episode is unconvinc- 








ed to the semblance of 

a gentleman—there is always something 
that conveys to the reader a hint that all 
is not as it seems; some trick of manner, 
some furtive movement, some slip of speech 
in a moment of stress. If the criminal is 
“one to the manor born,” then he is in some 
subtle way a variant from those about him 
or else he would not be actuated by different 
motives. It may be some physical injury he 
has sustained, some phase of his early train- 
ing that has caused him to cherish a re- 
pressed desire; something must account for 
his variation from type. 

Proper motivation is an essential to real- 
istic characterization and the introduction 
ean go a long way toward providing it, 
though it is incumbent upon the author to 
make the actions and speech of the individ 


ing. First, a seventeen- 
year-old boy is not very apt to stumble over 
a loose board in broad daylight—and there 
is nothing to indicate that it is dark—nor 
to so completely lose balance that not even 
a railing can enable him to recover. Second, 
even bridges in the country are not often 
permitted to get into such bad repair as to 
break up so easily, and there is nothing to 
show whether this bridge is in the city or 
in the country, except the mention of a 
“path.” 

With proper technique this scene could 
be made plausible and realistic and from it 
could be developed a nice little love story 
with the much-to-be-desired happy ending. 
To do this would require setting that would 
show the locale to be rural; the bridge a 
small affair which does not take care of 
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main road traffic and consequently is al- 
lowed to get out of repair; the time, dusk 
of an early summer evening; the boy over- 
grown and a bit awkward, but good look- 
ing, full of fun and able to swim, but see- 
ing the girl come rushing to the rescue he 
decides to let her think she is saving him— 
and then you have a story. 

The above affords an excellent illustra- 
ion of how the first draft of a story or an 
incident may be made to serve as a synopsis 
from which to proceed to the real writing. 
A situation which may seem of small mo- 
ment in the original script may contain 
possibilities for a whole tale if developed 
with skillful technique. 
need cover but a very limited period of time 
and never should be the life history of the 
characters concerned. 


For a short story 


Several of the elements of the short story 
ire used largely for the purpose of making 

realistic, plausible whole. Setting, to 
make the reader feel that the place, the sur- 
roundings in which the characters move and 
speak, are actual; atmosphere, to create the 
feeling of well-being, or of misery, or of 
mystery that will fit the particular tale; 
interpretive phrasing, to acquaint the reader 
with the emotions and movements of the 
characters. Without a knowledge of tech- 
nique sufficient to enable the writer to use 
these factors intelligently, he will have a 
difficult time indeed in creating the illusion 
of reality that is so necessary to the suc- 
cess of the short story. 


JN thinking over the fiction recently read 
4 it is interesting to observe how often the 
story that one remembers distinctly brings 
the mental ejaculation, “It seemed as if it 
might really have happened,” or “TI felt as 
if I knew every person in that story!” It 
is the story that seems true that impresses 
the reader, and careful analysis usually will 
show that the writer has at his command a 
technique that embraces all of the elements 
that make for plausibility. 

The plot may he fantastic, it may be 
something that never could happen on land 
or sea or in the sky, and yet be so skillfully 
so plausibly constructed, 
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charmed and, for the time being, credulous. 
The minute a reader thinks, “Oh, that’s pre- 
posterous!”’ the story fails because there is 
no illusion of reality. 

The point to remember in writing is not, 
‘How true is this?” but “How true can | 
make it seem? Do I know enough about 
the actual work of story writing to accom 
plish the task?” 

It is not only the big moments that count ; 
the preliminaries carry the burden of proof. 
\n astounding situation, an unusual per- 
sonality, a striking bit of action, may be 
made plausible if properly supported by the 
props of good technique. 

In building up a situation or character, 
implication as contrasted to forthrightness 
is of value. Instead of stating in straight 
narrative that your story is concerned with 
such and such a place and with people who 
are thus and so, it is often much more effect 
ive to let the reader “ 
scene of action is Oshkosh and that the 
central character is not one of brilliant at- 
tainments. An excerpt from a story entitled 
“Hear and See,” by Frank Condon in thi 
June 1st number of The Saturday Evening 
Post illustrates this strikingly. 

If you were familiar with Holly- 
wood people and affairs, the news that 
Thornton Pymm was making a melan- 
choly movie of women weeping would 
provide you with a good giggle, for 
Mr. Pymm is not gifted to be a creator 
of teardrops any more than my brother 
George’s pet voat, and I haven’t any 
brother George. Heaven did not de- 
sign Mr. Pymm to make hearts bleed 
or to strum upon the lyre of human 
emotions and send audiences out blow- 
ing their noses. 

Thornton Pymm, if he has any gift 
at all, and five will get you ten that he 
hasn’t, is a director of rough, slap-stick 
motion picture comedies with actors 
throwing whipped cream on one an- 
other. That is what Nature made him. 

A duck is a duck, and Thornton Pymm 

is a comedy director. 


‘ 


discover” that the 


These amusing lines reveal the fact that 
the scene of the story is Hollywood; that 
Mr. Pymm is an amusing person who is not 
sifted with artistic perception nor the man- 

(Continued on page 67) 
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“There is Only One Right Way” 


So Says Ford Madox Ford, Distinguished Author and Critic 


By ALLEN WALDROP 
(Note: Read and approved by Mr. Ford) 


ss PATIENT but extremely stupid don- 

key,” was the appellation with which 
a father once chided his son. That was some 
forty-eight years ago. Today that son, man- 
grown, commands respect wherever he goes. 
Not because he happens to pay an income 
tax in three countries; not because Joseph 
Conrad collaborated with him, but because 
of the quality of his work—Ford Madox 
Ford. 

Mr. Ford is.a large, heavy-set man with 
a “Pershing” mustache and graying hair. In 
speech he is slow, deliberate, and soft- 
spoken. He was born in Merton, England, 
but his residence changes with his moods— 
sometime it is in England, often in New 
York, but mostly in Paris. 

“Did I ever have any stories rejected be- 
fore I made my first sale? Why, ah, no! 
You see, I wrote my first story (The Brown 
Owl) when I was sixteen and it was ac- 
cepted. I have had none returned,” and he 
smiled a slow, friendly smile as though he 
were wondering why any should be re- 
turned. 

He never made mention of the countless 
sheets that, no doubt, have been sacrificed to 
the wastebasket, or the hours of work spent 
in planning his stories and novels, and the 
time laboring over phrases so that they might 
give the precise meaning he desired them to 
convey. His smile seemed to imply: “As 
long as one does good work, and his best, 
why should it be returned ?” 

Here, I thought was a good time to ask 
a question that had been troubling me for 
some time. “Do you,” I asked, “ever begin 
writing before you have your story clearly 
in mind, or do you wait until it is clear from 
beginning to end?” 

“T just write. I never make an outline, 
but before starting I have it clearly in mind 


from beginning to end. Knowing what I 
want to write lightens the task of placing it 
upon paper. Then, too, before writing, one 
must consider how his story is to be told. 
There are thirty-five different treatments to 
every subject, but there is only one right 
way. 

“When Conrad and I were collaborating 
on ‘Romance, ‘The Inheritors, and ‘The 
Nature of a Crime,’ about ten years were 
given to the rendering of objects into 
phrases. If we happened to be riding through 
a particularly characteristic bit of country 
we would try to describe it—first in French 
and then translate it into English. On these 
books we worked separately. Later we would 
get together and I would read mine to him 
and he would read his to me. Then we 
would work it all over together. The differ- 
ence between Conrad and myself was that 
Conrad was interested in form and I was 
interested in words. 

“The initial point for a writer to remember 
it that he must be interested in his subject, 
and that he must be with that subject for a 
long time. For example, Conrad worked at 
intervals for thirty years on ‘The Rescue.’ 
Similarly, I worked on the idea of ‘The 
Good Soldier’ for ten years. The reason 
why you must live with your subject a long 
time is this: To give the impression of 
reality you must know your characters. You 
must know their heredity and environment 
so well that the only thing they could have 
done was exactly what they did do. That 
is where the difficulty or writing comes in. 
This is often called technique. I call it writ- 
ing. 

“In the book I am writing now, I am 
using the ancestors and the character’s life 
surroundings. It is to have a tremendous 
effect upon him and on the whole story—” 
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“But,” I protested, “ten or thirty years 
on a book... .?” 

“Why not? Oh, I don’t mean that you 
should work on it continuously all that time, 
but keep thinking of it. While you are 
writing one book or doing anything else, 
keep thinking now and then of the next book 
beyond, and so on and on. Perhaps you 
can’t give time to it, but at any rate you 
must think of it as long as possible. What 
distinguishes the good novel from the bad 
is that the good one gives a note of destiny ; 
that nothing else could have happened. 

“Consider how you become acquainted 
with a stranger in real life. Do you learn 
all about him in the first few moments? No. 
Yesterday you may have heard of him for 
the first time. Today you meet him, receive 
a general impression of what he is like, and 
perhaps a sentence or so of what he plans 
to do in the future. A week later you may 
hear an anecdote or story concerning his 
childhood. Information in life comes higgly- 
piggly in no regular order. By the careful 
use of this form in writing, the reader is 
given a knowledge of character as substan- 
tial as that in real life. 

“When the reader is introduced to the 
character, there should be some description 
in order to give the reader a picture of him. 
It need not be elaborate, but you must give 
a little so that your character will stand up 
and live instead of existing only as a vague, 
shadowy outline.” 


“WAJHAT,” I asked, “would you advise 
those who are just serving the early 
stages of apprenticeship in writing?” 

Mr. Ford smiled. “I would advise them 
to attach themselves to some author who 
will help them along.” 

“But that is impossible for a great many.” 

“Then I would suggest that the beginner 
associate a much as possible with those who 
do write or those who are trying to write. 
He may not agree with everything they say 
or do, but he will discover how others write, 
and by writing himself will gradually evolve 
his own technique .. .” 

I noticed that Mr. Ford did not emphasize 
or refer to the necessity of writing for those 
who wish to become authors; he took it for 
granted that those who desire to become 
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writers will, quite naturally, be willing to 
work at the craft they wish to master. 

“, . . The other day I was talking to a 
young lady about learning how to write. 
‘But you can’t learn to write,’ she said. My 
answer to that was: ““J did’.” 

“Did you ever have any special instruc- 
tion in writing?” 

“No,” Mr. Ford answered simply, “no 
special instruction. I just wrote.” 

And in those last three words must lie a 
good share of his success, for since the year 
1892 when his first book was published, he 
has averaged nearly two books to the year, 
not to mention short stories, poems, and ar- 
ticles! Previously he had stated that he 
hadn’t any special difficulties or handicaps 
to overcome. Perhaps they were all summed 
up in that one sentence—“I just wrote.” 

With such production it is necessary to 
work regular hours and that is exactly what 
Mr. Ford does. 

“T usually work from ten o’clock in the 
morning until four in the afternoon,” he 
stated. “Of course, not all that is spent in 
writing; sometimes there are interruptions 
and then, part of it is taken up with plan- 
ning and thinking of what I am to write. 
When everything is going well my output, 
I should say, would be about 2,000 words. 


“My BEST piece of work? I am not 
satisfied with any of them.” 

“But I mean of all those you have writ- 
ten, which approaches most closely the 
standard you wish to set?” I explained. 

“Well, I like best ‘The Good Soldier’, and 
‘The Last Post.’ ‘The Good Soldier’ came 
out during the war—a time when the public 
was not particularly interested in books. 
‘Last Post’ sold unusually well.” 

“Does age make any difference? You 
wrote when you were sixteen. Conrad wrote 
when he was forty .. .” 

“Age,” he announced quietly, “makes little 
difference in the ability to learn to write, 
but it does make a difference in how and 
what one writes. When one is young he 
thinks—he knows!—he has the solution to 
life; when he is twenty-five he is uncertain; 
when he is forty or fifty, he doesn’t know. 

“Tt is like the famous Japanese painter, 
Hokusai, who once said that, ‘at the age of 
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twenty he knew all there was to know about 
painting. At fifty he knew something about 
it, and at sixty he knew just a little.’ The 
older person knows more, has seen more, 
and is, therefore, more capable of interpret 
ing the life he writes about. The best quali- 
fication for writing is not merely seeing life ; 
it is living it that counts!” 

One of my most cherished thoughts has 
been that the longer one worked at the craft 
of writing, the easier it became. With this 
in mind, I questioned Mr. Ford. His an- 
swer didn’t deny that time lends facility in 
the use of words, but that is not all, | dis- 
covered. Authorship does not consist mere- 
ly of writing a series of words, as his an 
swer bears witness. 

“Writing,” he said, 
those who have written a great deal than 
for those who are just learning. “Why? Be- 
cause when the beginner writes he has only 
The more 


‘Ss more difficult for 


one or two forms of telling it. 
experienced writer has to choose between 
many forms.” 

And form, his smile seemed to imply, 
marks the difference between the accom 
plished writer and the novice. 


T WAS a cold, rainy day, and as I slipped 

into my sodden overcoat Mr. Ford said 
seriously, and without the slightest sign of 
facetiousness : 

“Let me give you a bit of advice: Never 
attempt to write after drinking, for just as 
sure as you do it will ruin whatever you 
write.” 

Perhaps this advice was to make certain 
that I didn’t ‘indulge,’ before writing of my 
visit, and so put quotation marks around 
strange statements. Perhaps it had a hidden 
meaning :—not to make a final draft for pub- 
lication while too thoroughly intoxicated 
with an idea. Perhaps— 

But as I left I continued to hear his 
words, “I just wrote Skill comes from 
writing,” and decided to write more and talk 
less. With that form of action perhaps some 
day one’s name will mean as much as that 


of—Ford Madox Ford. 


KENTUCKY is thrilling with pride over 


the achievement of its native daughter, 
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Alice Hegan Rice, who has covered more 
than a quarter of a century with novels that 
are not only best sellers but have been ac 
claimed as modern classics the world over. 

In her girlhood in Louisville, Kentucky, 
the child who was later to win world fame 
as the creator of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch,” evinced the instinct of author- 
ship at a tender age. Before she had over- 
come the intricacies of handwriting she had 
produced several masterpieces, of which all 
she can now remember was the strange ap 
pearance of the manuscript owing to the 
fact that she could not make the letter 
and substituted the number 8 instead. 

Like many Southern girls of the eighties, 
Alice Caldwell Hegan (as she continued to 
be known until her marriage shortly after 
the publication of “Mrs. Wiggs’) spent most 
of her time after leaving school in society 
and pleasure. Her only serious work dur- 
ing these days was in her boys’ clubs and 
mission school classes and in her home vis 
iting among the poor. It was these experi- 
ences that impressed themselves so vividly 
on her soul that they came out years later 
in the pages of such books as “Mrs. Wiggs” 
and “Calvary Alley.” 

The immortal “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch” was written in the privacy of 
the family trunk room whither the young 
author had fled to escape the interruptions 
of her family. It was penned in a shabby 
old ledger, pursuing its way around sundry 
business entries, and ending when the last 
page was reached for the simple reason that 
there was no more paper at hand. This 
story was published in 1902, and the young 
author awoke one morning to find herself 
famous. A few months later, Alice Cald- 
well Hegan was heard of no more, for she 
had become the bride of Cale Young Rice, 
the Kentucky poet. 

“The Rices,” novelist and poet, early dis- 
covered a passion in common that sent them 
exploring the five continents and the seven 
seas. They have circled the globe twice and 
are at home in any part of the world but 
they always keep their roots thrust in the 
social, artistic and civic soil of Louisville, 


Kentucky. 
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{he same action elements used above 
apply to your plotting, too. Build your plots 
0 that action can be continuous. Picture 
your story as a succession of action scenes 
that will unfold a situation and solve it in 
the climax. Don’t start out with Joe Smith 
arriving in Gila, saving the girl from a 
bully’s attacks, taking a position as foreman 
at her father’s ranch and solving the mys- 

lisappearing herds. That sort 
fot attack brands your story right off 
as “one of those things.” You can get away 
from this usual method by devising unusual 
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It may help you if you think of your plot 


t 
as a movie director would visualize it 1f hi 


were making a six-reeler. Ask Atte 
what scene he would use as an opening to 
gct immediate attention and interest—what 
continuity would he follow—from what 
angle would he shoot various scenes to get 
his best effects? 

These two story elements are the prime 
requisites that will put your yarns in the 
liction House fold. They apply generally 
o all of our magazines. 

In other espects, however, each one of 
our eleven magazines differs in requirements. 
Study our formulas and aim to hit the spe- 
cial needs of some particular one among the 
group instead of firing at random. It seldom 
happens that we receive or buy a story that 
would suit more than one of our distinctive 
markets. 
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Also study our magazines. It is the one 
surest way to familiarize yourself with the 
special formula of each of our publications. 
And we mean study! Don’t just read the 
stories—dissect them, find the qualities in 
them that made us buy them! 

Among other general requirements that 
govern our selection of all manuscripts are 
these: 

We must have a good, fast opening. 
Smack us within the first paragraph. Get 
our interest aroused. Don’t tell us about 
the general geographic situation or the at- 
mospheric conditions. Don’t describe the 
hero’s physique or the kind of pants he 
wears. Start something! 

Avoid unnecessary profanity. Avoid use 
of the name of God in a profane or semi- 
profane or even in a facetious manner. 

Drinking scenes should be cut down to 
the minimum. Especially is it necessary to 
avoid having the hero of a story indulge in 
much drinking. He need not be a teetotaler, 
of course, but don’t dwell on his drinking 
abilities ! 

Whenever it is necessary to the plot of 
your story to kill a character, avoid gory 
description of the episode. Killings should 
be handled chiefly as a means of removing a 
character from the action of the story so 
that the plot can develop accordingly. They 
should be along the lines of the bloodless 
knockout of the prize ring. 


Action Stories 


CTION STORIES requires just what its 
name implies. Fast-moving action-ad- 
venture yarns of the great outdoors, whether 
it be in the American West or Southwest, 
in Mexico, in China, the frozen North, in 
darkest Africa, in the jungles of the Amazon 
or in the ever-romantic South Seas. The 
whole wide world is its field, except that we 
rarely use a story laid in a city. Woman 
interest is permissible but it must not over- 
shadow the “action-adventure” elements. 
Jump into your story at the start and keep 
it sweeping forward to a rousing climax. 
Action Stories wants shorts up to 6000 
words, novelettes from 9,000 to 12,000 
words, and complete novels from 20,000 to 
25,000 words. It uses no serials. Rates are 
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one and one-half cents a word and up, pay- 
able on acceptance—the same rule applying 
to all our publications. 

A requirement common to all our mag- 
azines is that the heroes of the stories be 
Americans. In stories laid in a Canadian 
or an Alaskan locale, the hero may be a 
Canadian or French-Canadian; in a Mexi- 
can locale, the hero may be a Mexican or 
Spanish-Mexican type. 

Action Stories wants adequate char- 
acterization and atmosphere, but those ele- 
ments must not detract from the main essen- 
tial, which is smash-bang action and dra- 
matic conflict. 

Sympathetic character delineation is a 
requisite in all Action Stories yarns. We 
want the lovable, swash-buckling hombre, 
the two-fisted type of adventurer, who is the 
genuine Action Stories hero. 


Air Stories—Wings—Aces 


HERE are three factors which we feel 
the air story writer should strive to get 
over in contributing to the air magazines. 

The first and most important is air-feel. 
Getting what we call air-feel into a story is 
indicative of the fact that the author is well- 
acquainted with the field in which he is 
writing. To get this with any degree of 
success, the author should reproduce, where- 
ever possible, the vernacular of the air pilots 
in his dialogue. Then, too, whenever out- 
lining technicalities, the writer should strive 
to eliminate that stiffness about them which 
is present whenever the author is not well- 
versed in the air field. 

The second essential in an air story is 
speed-action. All stories aimed at the 
Fiction House bull’s-eye should have this— 
the air yarns to a greater degree. 

And lastly, comes the modern touch. The 
air game is the most up-to-date of all indus- 
tries. And we feel that instead of taking 
the ancient, hackneyed ground-action story 
ideas and inserting a pair of wings in them, 
the author should seek to get air situations 
as they present themselves in the world to- 
day. 

In a nutshell, the requirements are these: 
Get into the air as soon as possible. Stay 
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in it as long as possible. Give an air climax 
whenever possible. 

A number of writers are getting into the 
swing of writing stories around the air, or 
about pilots, with an air background. Unless 
you are well acquainted with the airman and 
his life and the usual routine of an airport, 
we advise strongly against working on this 
kind of story. Such a yarn can not be put 
over in the air magazines unless it is strong 
on air feel. For this reason, it is best to 
write actually “in the air.” 

Air Stories and Wings are the “commer- 
cial-air” magazines of Fiction House. They 
are wide open for peace-time stories. While 
an occasional war short or novelette is used 
in these books, we should like to see yarns 
dealing with forest air patrols, air way 
transportation lines, training field activities 
and such. The field is far from limited! 

Aces, the third of the Fiction House flying 
formation, uses war-air stories of from 15,- 
000 to 25,000 words exclusively. While 
the world war ol':rs the greatest field be- 
cause of first-han«| knowledge, we are con- 
stantly on the look-out for novels of air- 
combat in other parts of the world. 

Shorts should be 6000 or under; novel- 
ettes, between 10,000 and 12,000; complete 
novels, from 20,000 to 25,000; and serials, 
from 40,000 to 60,000. 


Frontier Stories 


FICTION HOUSE calls special attention 

the fact that this magazine uses only 
strong, colorful adventure fiction by writers 
who know what they are writing about. 
While this magazine is published as a 
brother to Action Stories, it may well be 
pointed out that Fronticr Stories offers a 
wider latitude in the matter of treatment. 
Moderate action tempo is acceptable provid- 
ing the story carries conviction, undeniable 
proof of acquaintance with the setting and 
subject, and a sustained reader interest 
throughout. 

Frontier Stories wants stories of strength 
with an adventure plot that will hold water, 
faithful character delineation and color, and 
sufficient purposeful action to keep the yarn 
moving. May be laid in the South Seas, 
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China, the Arctics, Africa, South America, 
in fact, most anywhere in the path of an 
American soldier of fortune. 

We use no serials. Lengths for shorts, 
novelettes and novels identical with those 
for Action Stories. 


North-West Stories 

HE TYPE of story for North-West 
Stories differs somewhat from those for 
the other Fiction House magazines. The 
locale may be West or North—snow coun- 
try or rangeland ; fast-moving, melodramatic 
plots are requisite—and woman interest or 
some other sympathetic element is demanded 

in almost every story. 

North-West must have in all its stories 
a definite, picturesque outdoor appeal, which 
means that we can stand, perhaps, a some- 
what slower tempo and more descriptive 
matter than can Action Stories, for instance. 
Also, in contrast to the Action and Lariat 
formulas, we do not favor too much gun- 
play, killing or any attendant grimness. We 
don’t want “unhappy” stories, nor anything 
sordid or depressing. North-West uses ani- 
mal yarns if they have the necessary human 
base to put them across. Our heroes should 
be young—only occasionally do we use the 
old prospector type. 

Keep the characters lively and human— 
put them in a big, glamorous outdoor set- 
ting—and let them move at a fast clip 
through a series of high adventures 

Short Stories range up to 6000 words; 
novels, 20,000 to 25,000; serials, 40,000 to 
60,000. 


Lariat Story Magazine 


ELODRAMATIC yarns are what Lariat 

Story Magazine demands. Open with 
a compelling, vivid introduction, preferably 
of action, that will rivet the reader’s interest 
from the first line. Swing into the direct 
plot quickly, launching the story with dis- 
patch. 

Let the plot unroll rapidly, maintaining 
tension and speed with adequate char- 
acterization, right up to the finale. Here 
swing your story to its highest pitch in a 
swirl of convincing, gripping action that 
will hold the reader to the last word. 
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The main character or hero must be a 
cowboy. Make him a real personality, cap- 
able of awakening reader sympathy. Keep 
your yarn on the range with some good 
subordinate atmosphere and _ range-tang. 
Don’t fear a good meaty story with plenty 
of plot incident. It’s the backbone of the 
yarn. 

In conclusion, the typical Lariat story is 
a cowboy hero in range country apie. 
through a good, thick plot that gallop 


speed and rises to a climax with a swirl 





of 
fast, raw action and a satisfactory finale 
Fight Stories 
FPGHT Ss STORIES is a wide-open market 
for all types of stories with a boxing 
angle, whether they be of professional, ama 
teur, college, Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
fighters. The main points to remember are 
to make these yarns clean, free of profanity 
and drinking scenes, and packed with plenty 
of action, suspense, and colorful char- 
acterizations. 

Avoid the roughneck types of hanger-on 
—the kind of fellows who use the “dese- 
Tell 
story in straight-forward English, neither 
too high-brow nor too low-brow. And an- 
other point to bear in mind is to cine 
in your heroes the Tunney qualities of clean- 
cut youth along with the Dempsey qualities 


dem and dose” style of language. 


of a wallop! 

That’s the formula in a nut-shell: Clean, 
hard-hitting American fighters in fast-mov 
ing, dramatic tales of the prize ring—and 
you have the whole wide world for your 
settings, too! 

The desired lengths are as 
Novelettes, 12,000 to 20,000 words: Short 
stories, 3500 to 7000. 


Action Novels 


CTION NOVELS, 
fiction style and subject matter on the 
Action Stories formula, uses four complete 
novels or novelettes each issue. These stories 
range from 10,000 to 25,000 words in length 
and must be strong in both action and plot. 


which patterns its 


If you’re aiming at Action Novels, give us 


meaty, dramatic, action-ful plots, written in 
a straight-from-the-shoulder, punchy style 


foll WS: 
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Avoid slow, tedious openings, long-winded 
discussions and lengthy digressions. Aside 
from the usual action-adventure stories, we 
use one 25,000 word sports novel in every 
issue. These stories must deal with one of 
the major sports, and must have plot—plus 
action ! 
Soldier Stories 

MATERIAL submitted for Soldier Stories 

sho 


ments of Fiction House publications. Pre- 


ld £ . + } . ; 
ud contorm to the usual require 
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ferably the hero should be an America 
fighting man, soldier, sailor, or soldier of 
fortune. He may also be a secret servic: 
operative of either the army or navy. Tl 
background 1 ied be any war or uprising 

at present the m ine is well sup plie ‘d with 
World War shinies Humorous stories of the 
service are acceptable provided they hav 
both plot and action, and are not a mer 





series of incidents. Rum running or smug- 
gling plots incident to the service should be 
eliminated. Indian raics and filibustering 
expeditions will be consi’ red under the gen- 
eral head of war-action. -\lways the love or 
woman theme should |< subordi 
Soldier Stories is dedi: ‘ed 1 
man. Uses no serials. pied ty 





ightineg 
re shorts 
novelettes and novels are identical with thos 
for Action Stories. 


Love Romance § 


TORIES for Love Romances should be, 
above all else, love stories; they shoul¢ 

have strong and gripping emotional plot 
with decided feminine interests but not 
“sexy;” in style, simply written, moving 
quickly and working up suspense to an ab- 
sorbing and satisfying emotional climax. 

Love Romances does not use the sophis 
ticated or the first-person confession story, 

i¢ slight plot or the clever style story. 

Best length for short material is 4000 to 
6000 words: novelettes 9000 to 12,000; com 
plete novels, 20,000 to 22,000; serials, about 
50,000. 

Preparation of Manuscripts 


MANUSCRIPTS should be cleanly typed 
on standard-sized paper. Don’t send us 
first draft copy, with interlineations, crossed 
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Afflatus 


By 


Acute 


Jack WoopForbD 
Author of Over One Hundred Shor 
Stories 
Has 
Book of Stories — the 
Magazines Won't Print. 
ticular Story is 


Book, “The 


P 


Woodford 


This Par- 
Ape 2 
From His 
Evangelical Cock- 


roach, -ublished by Louis Car 


e 


S ARACHNE 


watched the motion pic- 


ture she thrilled in every fibre of her 


being—and was horrified because she did. 
The very atmosphere of 
theatre pleased her. “ 


graduating ! 


he moving picture 
1¢ colored lights, 
from light to dark with th 


music; the large orchestra; the Byzantine 


intricacy of the trappings everywhere. But 


it nearly broke her heart to admit that she 
loved it all so much. 
Obviously, the motion picture was an 


asinine creation, stinking of specious moral 
standards, sick with 
rotten with Rotarian romantics. A thine to 
be abhorred and shunned by erati. 
H. L. Mencken said so. All serious writers 
uttered peed eugene both before an 
after they sold ir work, 
to the motion proven producers. 

But, to save her, Arachne could not help 
wholeheartedly to enjoy every motion pic- 
ture she saw. 

As she watched the one today, while her 
soul gloated, she noticed slight oddities: 
The villain outfought the hero, outgeneraled 
him, outguessed him, outloved him, and was 


sloppy sentimentality, 


the lit 





at a round fleur 


only prevented in the end from gaining the 
old home, the girl, the money, and the ke 
to the city-——not to say the Democratic nomi 
1ation for mayor on a reform platform 


in Sixty Magazines, Mr. 
Now Published a 
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fortuitous s ce of lightning, which 

ver destroyed his infernal hg uity. 
1¢@ «hero, with appropriat gestures, 
d the dainty littl het oa (whose 
‘e had been torn by the villain) to his 
{ vazed heavenward. Immediately, 


1, anxious to do its part, rolled awav 


ave the hero the sun for a 


‘lou Is and g 

ieht 

rdies cooed in treesies. There were 1n 
nce the smiling faces of happy chil- 


‘rfectly well Arachne realized that the 





here triumph was utterly undeserved. 
that it was wholly unsportsmanlike of God 
» have stricken him from behind, alter he 
had done so much splendid villainy, Arachne 
Iso realized. She knew, consciously, that 
the film was trash. She felt that it lacked 
erisimilitude in large hunks. It was abso- 
lntely impossible and absurd, whatever way 
one looked at it—yet Arachne was thrilled 
from her pia mater to her toe nails. For 
three hours after the picture was over, and 
he had left the show house, she thought 
bout it, enjoying it again in retrospect 

It was almost as good a picture, she told 
herself cuiltily, as one she had n th 
lay hefore therein an octoroon desert 
handit } | horse f 1 
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fair and almost unbelievably pure English 
girl of noble birth. After this the hero had 
thoughtfully sandbagged her. Then he had 
whipped her with a rawhide whip, being 
careful to show the audience plenty of her 
smooth white back in the process. He had 
bitten her. Worse, he had apparently tried 
to take her apart, to see what, if anything, 
made her tick. Finally, just when he was 
trying to decide whether or not to crucify 
her, he suddenly married her. Then it was 
at once discovered that he was not a bandit 
at all, nor even an Arab, but the son of an 
English curio collector, who had misplaced 
him one day, while looking for articles of 
virtu, in the middle of the desert, without a 
guide. The hero’s brutal ways proved to 
be like his sunburn, which came off four 
minutes after he was transformed into a 
lounge lizard, merely by changing from 
desert fustian to Hart Schaffner & Marx 
grade A college style. 

As though she had not already broken 
faith with her literary self, to an appalling 
extent, Arachne deliberately passed up the 
lecture at the Strand that evening, on “The 
Predilections of the Herd,” in favor of an- 
other lecture, by Doctor Jump, concerning 
the theory he had that kissing should be sub- 
stituted for handshaking, among business 
men, since he claimed it was more efficient, 
used up less muscular energy and took less 
time. She liked the way Doctor Jump 
waved his arms and talked about “The rock- 
ribbed coast of Maine, and the sun-kissed 
shores of sunny California.” 

After the lecture she returned home in a 
dejected frame of mind. Her mother noted 
this and at once suspected the worst—re- 
membering her own girlhood. But question- 
ing brought out the fact that she hadn’t 
succumbed to the corner drug clerk, but was 
merely worrying again about her “literary 
work.” 

“It apears like, to me, Arachne,” her 
mother said, “that you should ought to write 
about something as interests you. You 
know: love, success, happiness—something 
you understand. You don’t honestly give 
two hoots about ‘comic urges’ and all such 
like. Why do you always try to write about 
stich stuff?” 
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“Cosmic!” corrected Arachne, frigidly. 
What a cross to bear; a mother who was so 
kind and thoughtful—and yet so impossible, 
from a literary and intellectual standpoint! 

Finished with wiping the dishes, Arachne 
went to her study in the attic to re-read 
her last essay, as far as she had gone with 
it, and try to finish the thing. She got out 
her style model and compared the phrasing 
of the author whom she had selected as the 
one upon which to found her style. 

When she had added closing lines to the 
essay, she put it in an envelope and started 
at once for the mail box at the corner. She 
always mailed things immediately after she 
read them; otherwise she could not have 
summed up courage enough to mail them at 
all. 

In a week the manuscript was back from 
the Pathic Monthly with the conventional, 
printed rejection slip which read: 

“This manuscript is unavailable, not 
because we do not like it, nor because it 
has not merit, but rather on account of 
the lamentable fact that it 1s necessary 
for us to reject manuscripts occasion- 
ally, to keep the editorial part of our 
magazine in proportion with the adver- 
tising section.” 

Instead of sitting around mooning over 
this perfectly usual dénouement, Arachne 
threw the rejection slip, and also the manu- 
script into the wastebasket, put the cover 
over her typewriter, left her study flat—and 
did not return to it for six weeks. 

In the interim she indulged in a perfect 
orgy of movies and dances and lectures— 
the kind she really liked—and at the end of 
that time she decided to give up all thoughts 
of a literary career. This renunciation, she 
decided, must have some fitting act as a final 
period to close the chapter. 

Going once more to her study, she took 
the cover from her typewriter, snatched up 
paper and began. It would be, she told her- 
self viciously, an essay that would shock, 
scandalize and affront the editor of the 
Pathic Monthly as he had not been shocked, 
scandalized and affronted since Carl Sand- 
burg sent him a poem about a froggie that 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The Current Book Market 


A Survey of Recent Books Brought Out by Leading Publishers 
Suggesting the Types of Fiction and Non-Fiction Generally in 
Demand, and the Specific Trends of Certain Publishers 


By AuGust LENNIGER 


QUALLY important as writing a book 

manuscript is knowledge of the pub- 
lishing houses which use the type of mater- 
ial you write. The difficulty many writers 
experience in placing book manuscripts often 
is due to their lack of information of the 
current book market. As a general rule, 
publishing houses offer a far greater versa- 
tility than the average magazine or news- 
paper, but most publishers have an estab- 
lished reputation for certain types of fiction. 
Naturally they favor manuscripts which 
come under the policy they have built up 
after many years of effort. The wise au- 
thor will study the current book market be- 
fore attempting to write or place a book 
manuscript. 

A survey of books brought out this spring, 
and the advance lists of publishers for this 
fall show a marked tendency toward favor- 
ing certain types. 

In the fiction field, mystery seems to be 
very popular. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc., 286 Fourth Avenue, New York, have 
three mystery themes among their recent 
publications: “The Inconsistent Villains” by 
N. A. Temple-Ellis, “The Clue of The Clot’ 
by Charles Barry, and “Death on Scurvy 
Street’ by Ben Ames Williams. Harper 
& Bros., 49 East 33rd Street, New York, 
have recently brought out “Only Seven 
Were Hanged” by Stuart Martin and “The 
Stoke Silver Case” by Lynn Brock. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 2 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 
have published two non-fiction detective- 
mystery volumes; “Crimes of Violence and 
Revenge” by H. Ashton-Wolfe, taken from 
actual cases the author worked on through 
Scotland Yard, and “Triumphs of Detec- 
tion” by George Dilnot, an unusual compi- 
lation of police archives that reads with more 


suspense than fiction. Greenberg, Publisher, 
Inc., 112 E. 19th St., New York, has pre- 
sented “The Black Pigeon” by Anne Austin, 
and Doubleday-Doran & Co., Inc., of Gar- 
den City, New York, sponsored “Murder By 
The Clock” by Rufus King. 

Fiction with unusual and characteristic 
studies of all phases of present-day life finds 
considerable favor. Recent books of this 
type are “Mad Fingers” by Hildegarde 
Huntsman, the characterization of an artist, 
listed by Houghton Mifflin; “The Moon Js 
Made of Green Cheese” by Sarah Comstock, 
the story of an astronomer, published by 
Doubleday-Doran; and “The Flagrant 
Years” by Samuel Hopkins Adams, a hu- 
morously written story spun around a beauty 
salon operator, presented by Horace Live- 
right, Inc., 61 W. 48th Street, New York. 
“The Treadmill” by Lola Jean Simpson, 
which throws interesting sidelight on our 
school system, was brought out by The Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. “Her Son” by Margaret Fuller, the 
study of a woman molding and overshadow- 
ing her son’s life, has recently come from 
the presses of Wm. Morrow & Co., Inc., 386 
Fourth Ave., New York; and “lVings of 
Wax” by Janet Hoyt, presents the faculty’s 
point of view in regard to flaming youth 
and college life, published by J. H. Sears 
& Company, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. 


i eakraes type of fiction very popular 
at this time is the novel with a world- 
problem or condition as its background. 
That condition may be purely local. national 
or racial, but it must be true and sincere. 
This type of book really serves the double 
purpose of an entertaining story crystallized 
into a semi-historical epic. 
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EK. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., publish a 
considerable amount of the world-problem 
type of fiction. They have just brought out 
“A Humble Lear” aol Lorna Doone Beers, 
an epic of the Minnesota farmers with char 


acters that actually live before the reader's 
eyes. “The Luciani Danger” by Vera 
Wheatley with an English setting is another 


one of their books. 


Brentano’s, 27th Street and Fifth Avenue, 
New York, have a small list compared with 
some other publishers, but they push thei 
own productions. Among their fall list we 
find several world-problem works of fiction. 
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“The Under Dogs,’ by 


which will be released August 24, is an ey 

of Mexican revolution. The style is crisp 
and reminiscent of Gorki; the story a dr: 
matic interpretation of “the chocolate sol 
dier.” “Enough of Dreams” by Francesco 





Perri, which will appear October 5, is a story 


\ 
of young Italy attracted by the exaggerated 
glories of America, and disillusioned 
tragedy in the American coal mines. 
Brentano’s are large publishers of b a 





phies, which are very popular at thts time 
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petite non-fiction books scheduled for 
fall appearance by Brenta 
general interest: “The 
dow And Store Front’ 
on the modern art in American business; 


“This Aviation Bus 





Frederic Kiesler 


iness’ by Ernest Dich 





man, an authoritative and fascinating survey 
of aviation; and “The Iimpertal Dollar” by 
Hiram Motherwell, a significant discussior 
of America’s progress toward world do 


ination 
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w/ th Street, New Yor have a ved 
an enviable record fot cking pul 
hooks. for o1 of nine volumes 1s 
since January 19°99. five hav hed the 
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“best seller’ class. Their editorial policy 
leans toward the unusual type of book of 
outstanding quality. 

\Writers who have had this house publish 
their work speak very highly of them. They 
publish a small list, and it is naturally diff- 

on when they do take 
on a book, they push it. Proper co-opera- 
tion and advertising by ue publisher can do 
much to put over a book. Some of the 
larger houses that put out a list of several 


cult to sell to them. 


hundred new volumes a season are unable 
proper individual attention. 
Writers are frequently under the impres- 
sion that the long-established and large pub- 
eps houses putting out big lists are the 
wublishers for their work. They over- 
ok the more recent and progressive houses 
which in many cases offer greater opportuni- 


o give them the 


ties for making a real success of their book. 

Simon & Schuster, for a number of years, 
st been consic dered one of the leading pub- 
li Of the five best-sell- 


ers siiabaa out this dened which included 
‘Believe It Or Not’ by Ripley, “The Cradle 
Of The Deep” by Joan L owell, “Mansions 
ip i feng by Will Durant, “W olf 


Se by John Cooper Powys and “Cross- 
od gs No. 12” by several writers, 
only “Wolf Solent” is fiction. “The Cradle 
Of The Deep” was originally presented as 
but it has since developed that 
considerable controversy 


it is fiction, and 

among the critics has only stimulated its sale. 
productions, “The Art 

Dimnet, reached 


One of their 1928 
»f Thinking” by Abbe 
sale of 80,000 copies. 
This seeming preference for non-fiction 
es not, however, quite reach the facts, for 
their fall list for 1929 will contain, for the 
first time, more fiction than non-fiction. 
While Simon & Schuster publish a certain 
amount of ordinary popular material, the 
books which they have made real money on 
in the past usually have been strongly origi- 
nal, practically new departures in publish- 
ing. It can be readily assumed, therefore, 
that they will continue to be most interested 
in unusual material that is skillfully present- 
write this type of 





ed. It takes courage to 


book and vision to publish it 
There is also a good market for books with 
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Emergency Editorial Service 
Recruits are Needed for This New Field Open to Experienced 
Newspapermen; How One Editor Has Made a Success 
of Filling Part-Time Editorial Positions 


By Nason H. ARNOLD 


A NEW field for experienced newspaper- 
men is wide open. Recruits are needed. 


Just now I am the only man in the country 


engaged in “emergency editorial service,” 
and I can cover only a very limited area. 
I have proved that the demand is there even 
though publishers and editors did not real- 
ize it. What I have done and am doing 
others who do not need a steady job can do. 
They need only experience. 

This idea of “emergency editorial service” 
was born when, as Sunday editor of a large 
paper, I suddenly found myself hard pressed 
for assistants. The sudden cutting of a staff 
is apt to leave the head of an editorial de- 
partment with the feeling that he is short 
handed. I sought the “Big Boss” to ask for 
the loan of a man or a woman from one of 
the daily staffs. 

He laughed at me. For some reason or 
other—several reasons, in fact—both dailies 
were undermanned. He could not loan me 
one. “Go, hire your own,” he said and dis- 
missed the subject and me at the same time. 

“There ought to be emergency workers 
for just such times as these,” I grumbled. 
“Some one you could hire for a week or 





even for a month if they wouldn't stay 
longer.” 

“A man would starve to death on such a 
job,” he replied. “No paper wants a re- 
porter or an editor for a week or a month. 
They want them as permanent employees.” 

The incident stuck in my mind and the 
more I thought of it, the more I became 
convinced that there was room in my pro- 
fession for emergency or short-time workers. 

Why not? Thousands of workers in com- 
mercial life worked only part time—waiters 
and waitresses, clerks, musicians; probably 
many other types of workers of which I 
had no knowledge. I had been grinding 
away for thirty years at the newspaper busi- 
ness and there were not many editorial or 
reportorial posts that I had not filled at one 
time or another for long or short periods. 
And I had never lost one of them because 
of inability. 

I argued to myself that I had the neces- 
sary experience. I also had a small outside 
income which would help in a pinch. I had 
written and sold hundreds of special articles, 
and for ten years or so I had been editing 
thousands of others for better or worse. I 
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owned a camera and quite often took a satis- 
factory picture. Also I owned a car that 
always managed to get me where I was go- 
ing and back again. The more I thought of 
my idea the better I could visualize a new 
combination for me in the newspaper field. 

Satisfied that I had reached the limit I 
could hope to attain on the particular paper 
of which I had been an editor for so long, 
and determined not to go to a larger city 
for employment, I finally broached my idea 
to my wife. She was willing to take a 
chance and it required but a few minutes to 
decide to resign, go South for the winter 
to enjoy the first long vacation in more than 
thirty years, and then tackle the new work, 
filling in spare time with writing feature ar- 
ticles and such fiction as developed from a 
fairly active brain. But we didn’t count the 
fiction in the profit column. That was to be 
velvet—if any. 


HE reaction to my resignation and an- 

nounced plans for the future among men 
with whom I had been associated for years 
was peculiar. The “Big Boss” reiterated his 
belief that I was crazy and stood firmly on 
his conviction that there was no field for 
such work. Every other editor agreed that 
there was a field for “emergency work,” and 
also agreed that they hadn’t the nerve to 
attempt it. 

The die was cast and bridges burned; to 
retreat was impossible. We spent the winter 
in the South, driving both ways and creat- 
ing a world record for low cost of living 
comfortably in Florida for six months. I 
did a lot of writing for which I received 
very little cash, but in the meantime I was 
perfecting my plans and doing a little ad- 
vertising by mail. 

My advertising brought friendly advice, 
all of one kind; give up the crazy idea and 
take a real job. In two instances I was of- 
fered rather good positions. A newspaper- 
man’s agency wrote that my idea was or- 
iginal but had two things wrong with it: I 
would want prohibitive prices for my time, 
and I would strike a place that appealed to 
me and once more settle down to a desk. 

We had been home less than two weeks 
and I was buried to my ears in ideas for 
feature articles, some of which were already 
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in the works, when a friend who had’ fa- 
vored me with discouraging advice and the 
offer of a good permanent position, tele- 
phoned to know if I could appear in his of- 
fice Monday morning prepared to fill a gap 
in his Sunday staff for two weeks. 

Less than two weeks after I returned from 
that “emergency job,” I was called by the 
same agency that had told me my prices 
would be prohibitive. They wanted me to be 
125 miles away the next day to write edi- 
torials for a small paper for two weeks. 

My feature articles were much belated, 
and as some of them were timely I could 
not leave at the minute without abandoning 
them. I arranged to mail enough editorials 
for two days and to follow them myself two 
days later. The editor did not think my 
price prohibitive for accommodation on 
short notice. 

That was a year ago this month. Next 
week I leave to do the same work on the 
same paper for three weeks this time. Re- 
peat orders are the most satisfactory in any 
line of business. 

The first job on this paper gave me a lead 
to a series of historical articles which oc- 
cupied my time much of the winter. So 
far they have been sold three times over in 
slightly altered form, and the end is not yet 
for they are to be issued in pamphlet form 
for the tercentenary of Massachusetts next 
year. 

I had nearly a month after that job of 
producing editorials before another emer- 
gency call came. This time I devoted to 
special articles and to fussing with a bit of 
fiction of which I once had fond hopes, al- 
though these have faded some in the past 
few months. 


T SHOULD be remembered that I sent 

out only a score of announcements and 
those while I was down South. My sales 
campaign was not exactly high class, but I 
had so much special work waiting to be 
done that I refrained from mailing “follow 
ups.” 
The next call chanced to come from a man 
for whom I once had worked as a reporter 
on a small daily in another state. He now 
owned another paper in a small city. He, 
himself, was in very poor health and his 
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active editor was about to quit if he couldn’t 
have a brief vacation. He had been two 
years without a break, and turning out a 
daily with a staff of three reporters, editing 
all of the copy, handling the pony telegraph 
service, writing what occasional local editor- 
ials there were and making up is not exactly 
a vacation. 

The city was only twenty-five miles away 
and J arrived there the next morning, know- 
ing nothing of the city, sat down at the desk 
and began getting out the paper. That night 
while driving home I had the feeling that 
I had done quite a day’s work. For two 
weeks I got out the paper, my former em- 
ployer being able to be at the office only 
about an hour daily. Naturally every man 
in the plant, knowing the conditions under 
which I was working, helped me in every 
possible way. 

The proprietor and I had had an under- 
standing, of course, as to what my services 
ought to be worth. When we came to settle 
up he considered them to have been worth 
more to him than the price I had placed on 
them. I am to go back there in August for 
another two weeks. Another repeat order 
and further proof that there is business for 
“emergency editorial workers.” 

Those are samples of my first summer. I] 
had no intention of being away from home 
in the winter and answered but one call. My 
work on the historical series, and syndicat- 
ing special articles to four papers furnished 
some income and kept me busy. Even with- 
out my outside income I should not have 
starved to death as my former “Big Boss” 
had so insistently predicted. 


HE greatest kick of all came this last 

spring late on Sunday evening. The 
managing editor of the afternoon paper of 
the same plant where I had served for 
nearly ten years as Sunday editor was on 
the other end of the telephone wire. I could 
hear the tears spattering on his desk as he 
talked. 

The copy desk was shy three men. Could 
I, would I condescend to appear there the 
next morning and help out for a week just 
to tide them over? I did. 

The third day as I was returning from 
lunch I encountered the “Big Boss’ who 
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paused to ask what I was doing for a living. 

“Just now I’m helping out here,” I re- 
plied. 

At any rate he had discovered that one of 
his papers was glad to hire a man tempo- 
rarily in spite of what he had told me a year 
before. [Even on a paper that boasts a com- 
bined morning and evening circulation of 
more than 100,000 they occasionally wel- 
come an “emergency man.” 

After two weeks, instead of one, I re- 
turned to my feature work having three or- 
ders on hand for timely articles. I had gath- 
ered the material for two of them before 
a paper in a city in the adjoining state sent 
forth an SOS. 

Could I come that very night and be on 
the combination telegraph and managing edi- 
tor’s desk the next morning. Sickness, de- 
fection, and an accident had shot the desk 
and reportorial staffs to small bits. I begged 
off one day, worked most of the night on my 
articles and landed there the following after- 
noon at press time. I had a chance to study 
heads and get a general idea of the particu 
ral methods adopted there to co-operate with 
the composing room. 

This publisher happened to be one I had 
not circularized. He had never heard of 
“emergency service” in the editorial depart- 
ment until talking with an editor whom I 
had helped out last year. He called me with 
in an hour. I was there two weeks and two 
days and, except for some personal matters 
compelling attention I would have remained 
one more week. 

Here I am back home again with two 
weeks leeway to catch up on my other work 
before starting off on my three weeks’ job, 
and then another comfortable interim be- 
fore jumping to another “repeat” job. 

The fact that my last three jobs—or what 
I now intend shall be my last three for this 
summer—are all repeat jobs is conclusive 
evidence that there is a real need for an 
emergency man to fill editorial positions. 
And the size of the paper makes no differ 
ence. Big and little they get into a jam once 
in awhile—and that’s when, in my territory, 
they yell for Arnold—the emergency man. 

What I have done and intend to continue 
doing can be done by any man with the 


necessary experience. 
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Canadian Markets 


Start Your Snow-ball Rolling in the Canadian Field. Once 
Accepted, the Snow is Easier to Pack 


By CuarLtes WHITNEY GILCHRIST 
Editorial Staff, The Montreal Daily Star 


“FT OOK NORTH!” Were Horace Gree- 

ley alive today and were he offering 
advice to the young writer casting about for 
new markets for his or her product, those 
might be his words. The “north,” of course, 
applies to Canada. In this country the de- 
mand for material—both fiction and fact— 
has doubled within the last few years. True, 
the field is not yet as lucrative as the United 
States, because of the meagre number of 
publications as compared with the latter 
country. It is owing to this fact that so 
many well-known—even famous—men of 
words, born and educated in Canada, have 
been forced to move to the southern side of 
the boundary line after their name has be- 
come established, so as to be nearer the great 
publication centres of the world. 

Nevertheless, the day has come when the 
Canadian editor has his arms wide open to 
embrace any budding writer who can supply 
the material best suited to his particular 
magazine. Like its mining and other indus- 
tries which have advanced in spectacular 
fashion during the last decade, the publish- 
ing business is developing rapidly in Canada 
and, although the start was late, should show 
still greater growth in the next few years. 

This, then, goes to show that in the coun- 
try to the north lies opportunity for the 
youthful American writer. Not so much for 
the older, established group perhaps, for al- 
though the opportunity is as great, their 
channels of production are more or less 
regulated. 

Apropos the apparently general belief that 
any piece of writing—from a 40,000-word 
serial story to a 10-word filler—must be 
entirely Canadian in theme, written by a 
Canadian, Canadian in purpose and mailed 
from a Canadian post-office, to see the light 


of print in a Canadian magazine, I want to 
refute that. It’s all wrong. 

True the Canadian interest must be borne 
in mind and catered to. But then what New 
York feature editor would not greet with a 
gleeful pencil the story of the exploits of 
some famed American engineer on some 
colossal construction scheme in Africa in 
preference to a similar story playing up a 
different angle? And would not its chances 
of acceptance be many times greater? The 
editor must suit the wishes of his “cus- 
tomers.”’ 

This criticism, then, that I have heard 
aimed at the Canadian magazines—“Can- 
adians only admitted’”—is absolutely un- 
founded. As a matter of fact, I know of 
one periodical that uses considerable ma- 
terial that travels all the way from the other 
side of the globe.—It’s written by an Aus- 
tralian author, and it depicts the Australian 
scene, 

Canadian editors are courteous, too, to all 
comers. Therefore, bearing in mind that 
something of the Canadian interest, be the 
“story” fact or fiction, is a selling point with 
the offering, the best way to find out what 
is really nearest the Canadian editor’s heart 
is to try him once. It’s more than likely, 
even should he be up to his neck in work, 
that he’ll take time to sit down and tell you 
in a straightforward letter just what is 
wrong with the manuscript from his stand 
point—that is if he doesn’t like it. On the 
other hand if it’s one of those congratula- 
tory notes that tells you the story has landed, 
it really means more than that. It signifies 
that you have started your snow-ball in the 
Canadian field. And I don’t mind telling 
you that sometimes the snow is rather hard 
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to “pack” at first—Canadian editors aren’t 
easier than any others to please. 

To deviate from the main theme, how- 
ever,—and this is quite apart from the sell- 
ing angle—I’d like to point out the romantic 
value of the everchanging Canadian scene, 
with its historical background, to the Amer- 
ican author. The frontiers of literature are 
fast passing away. Of course, they always 
will be preserved in story. But one, the 
newness of which is rich in wondrous fiction 
possibilities, is the Canadian mining “fron- 
tier.” This is not the frontier of old gold 
rush days, but a modernized frontier where 
the rumble of smelter and refinery follows 
close upon the tap of the prospector’s ham- 
mer—the forward march of tractor, dog- 
team and airplane into the far north, rolling 
back the map of Canada and disclosing 
mineral wealth inestimable. Mineral wealth? 
Wealth for the story-teller, too, for here is 
the new Canadian scene and here are shining 
story nuggets aplenty, whether the writer be 
aiming for the Canadian or United States 
editorial target. 

A statement published recently was to the 
effect that nearly a fourth of the capital be- 
hind the Dominion’s vast mineral develop- 
ments is made in the United States mint. 
With this fact in mind it is easy to see that 
the reading public to the south of the boun- 
dary will be interested not only from a 
romantic standpoint in the new frontier. To 
paraphrase an old maxim: “The easiest way 
to a man’s interest is through his pocket- 
book”—this is applicable here. Thus the 
interest will be double. 

A word about the French publications. 
La Presse, Canada’s great French language 
newspaper, claims Montreal is the second 
largest French speaking city in the world— 
second only to Paris, France. There is little 
room for doubt, but whereas it is ostensibly 
a bi-lingual community, the French periodic- 
als have not secured the foothold in Canada 
they might have. There are a score of first- 
class French publications in Quebec prov- 
ince, the majority, of course, in Montreal. 

Their editorial requirements are so di- 
versified that they offer an attractive market 
for those who are able to write good reada- 
ble French—and have something to write 
about. The Sunday supplements of La 
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Presse, La Patrie, Le Canada, and others, 
use quantities of feature material and pic- 
tures. In the magazine group the leaders 
are La Samedi, La Revue Populaire, and 
La Revue Moderne, all published in Mont- 
real. They accept a large amount of fiction, 
special feature articles, and photographs. 
The Popular Review seems to desire more 
illustrations than the other two. There are 
others, of course, but these magazines and 
newspapers are read most widely by French- 
speaking Canada, and to land with them is 
to establish a connection which for remune- 
ration will be found one of the best in 
Canada. 

A full list of the Canadian magazines— 
with only a brief reference to their likes and 
dislikes—would be too long to include here, 
but I will deal at random with a few, espe- 
cially the leaders, with which I have had 
some experience and which I believe will be 
of assistance to those who would puncture 
the Canadian editor’s balloon of rejection 
with their pen point. The weekly editions 
of the more important Canadian dailies, I 
may say in passing, are ever on the alert for 
good feature stuff, both fiction and fact, to 
fill their yawning page-forms. Some of 
them have “bureaux” which take hold of 
the contributor’s story, should it be con- 
sidered of sufficient interest and importance, 
and endeavor to syndicate the article to 
other periodicals, supplying them with 
“proofs” and mats of the illustrations. Thus 
the author enjoys wider publicity. 

The Saturday Evening Post of Canadian 
magazines is MacLean’s, Toronto. H. Na- 
pier Moore, a former newspaperman and 
author, sits in the editorial chair. He is a 
very courteous man to deal with. MacLean’s 
uses a great quantity of fiction in its fort- 
nightly issues. Its articles are of the Amer- 
ican Magazine type—the success angle. Its 
“Column About People” carries boiled-down 
articles of this class and the title of “The 
Odd Page” signifies the material most ac- 
ceptable here. In addition, MacLean’s short- 
story contests, which are kept running al- 
most continually, offer to the “unfound” 
writer rich reward and quick elevation to 
the ranks of the big-time producers. 

Canadian Magazine is much the same 
type, except that it is a monthly and has a 
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Make Big Money 
as a News Writer 


ON’T be misled by fanciful stories of “born” newswriters—such stories are 

purely mythical. Every successful journalist of today has developed his or 
her acquired talents, commonly known as good judgment, initiative, persistence, 
and ability to think rapidly and clearly. They learned HOW first—then went 
ahead. 


One Sure Route to Successful News Writing 


Julian J. Behr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. It will show you the right way to begin. It will tell you just how to 
avoid the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. 


Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when I was starting, how much 


had 


easier it would have been! 


Are YOU Receptive to the Teaching of One Who Knows 
the Shortest Path to AttainmentP 


The wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. You have a better 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
many stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 


$7.00 for $5.00! 





ELEVEN IMPORTANT The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 
LESSONS IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE is $5.00, but if this special offer is ac- 
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7. How to Handle “Copy.” liberal offer today. 
8. General Instructions. 
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10. Branches of Correspondence, 
11. Correspondence as a Bread i: Wee. 12 Se, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Winner. I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) for $5. rt is 


for which send to me by return mail your “IDEA 
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ENCE, and{&vter ,}my subscription to THE WRITER'S 
DIGEST for one year. 
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preference for the historical setting. The 
bulk of its articles are historical in nature. 
The editors are prompt and pay is good. If 
you have an idea, the editors of Canadian 
can pretty well tell you whether or not it’s 
worth proceeding with, so far as they’re 
concerned, 

Toronto is the principal publication centre 
of Canada and here are located the two 
great MacLean publishing houses. The Mac- 
Lean Publishing Co. has a large family, of 
which “MacLean’s” is the grown-up son 
and Chatelaine the thriving young daughter. 
The latter is a woman’s magazine, devoted 
to the many interests of women and the 
home and using much material, similar to 
MacLean’s, written from the female stand- 
point. In addition there are a great num- 
ber of trade magazines, devoted to practic- 
ally every industry and business. The Hugh 
C. MacLean Publications, which is headed 
by “Canadian,” also issues a number of trade 
periodicals. I have written for several of 
them and have been special correspondent 
for two and I know they give excellent treat- 
ment to writers. The rates of pay are good, 
too. 

The third largest publishing house in 
Toronto is the Consolidated Press, respon- 
sible for the Canadian Home Journal and 
Toronto Saturday Night—the first a month- 
ly and the latter a high-class weekly news- 
magazine in the capable hands of Hector 
Charlesworth. Both have exacting editorial 
requirements, and because of this their rates 
of pay are very satisfactory. Consolidated 
Press also publishes several trade papers. 
Space will not permit me here, however, to 
enumerate all the many trade writing mar- 
kets, so I’ll just skim over the general maga- 
zines. 

Having a small beginning as a house-or- 
gan some years ago Canadian National Rail- 
ways Magazine now uses a large number 
of short stories and special articles in each 
monthly issue. A recent issue includes such 
well-known names as Courtney Riley Cooper 
and Sir Henry Thornton. It is published 
by the C. N. R. and its editorial offices are 
in Montreal. Walter S. Thompson, director 
of publicity for the system is the big chief. 

The Passing Show, Montreal, is what its 
name indicates. In each monthly issue ap- 
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pear pertinent articles, dealing with some 
subject of the day, many illustrations, and 
some fiction material. 

The Canadian Mercury, Montreal, which 
just recently made its appearance on the 
newsstands, is somewhat like its American 
contemporary in choice of material, only 
some of its contents seems almost essay- 
like. The magazine is ready to offer a help- 
ing hand to struggling writers, but apparent- 
ly the rates of pay are not the highest. 

The Canadian Bookman, Toronto, uses 
many articles each month on various sub- 
jects connected with literature, most of them 
having a distinct Canadian topicality. 

Family Herald and Weekly Star, Mon- 
treal, which claims to be ‘‘Canada’s Greatest 
Farm Paper,” uses a lot of stirring adven- 
ture fiction and feature articles, the latter 
being more acceptable if accompanied by 
good photographs. Articles having to do 
with farm life, and short stories laid in those 
scenes appear most desirable. The treatment 
of authors is good and a sale here will mean 
a future connection. 

Goblin, Toronto, is Canada’s magazine of 
humor, accepting humorous articles, poetry, 
prose, jokes, and cartoons. Payment is on 
publication. 

Illustrated Canadian Forest and Out- 
doors, and Rod and Gun in Canada, are the 
two sporting publications where the writer 
will receive the heartiest welcome and the 
best remuneration for his efforts. The first, 
published at Ottawa, is the official organ of 
the Canadian Forestry Association and the 
latter at Woodstock, Ontario. Both use 
photographs, sometimes as many as seven 
or eight to illustrate one article. 

Just a brief reference to the juvenile and 
religious magazine market in Canada. The 
Methodist Book and Publishing House, 
Toronto, heads the list in this group and all 
manuscripts should be addressed to Rev. 
Dr. A. C. Crews, editor, Sunday-school 
periodicals, Wesley Buildings, Toronto. 
Payment, following publications, is prompt 
and satisfactory. Among the periodicals of 
this house, are New Outlook, of general 
magazine requirements; Onward, Playmate, 
and Pleasant Hours, for boys and girls, 
using stuff of the moderately heroic and 
moral urge type. 
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The Action Market Today 


Last Minute Tips on Changing Styles in the Pulp Paper Field 


By Tuomas H. Uzzetr 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; author of 


HERE are several good openings in the 

action story field for men who will pro- 
duce quantity copy and who will write a 
definite type of story. The catch is that the 
type changes frequently, and unless a writer 
is a close student of magazine policy, he 
may find his sales dropping off without ap- 
parent reason. The last two years have been 
especially significant in this respect and have 
brought both success and failure to many 
authors. I will try to give you a brief pic- 
ture of conditions as they are today in the 
action field. 

The Western began to lose popularity 
over a year’‘ago when the War and Air sto- 
ries came into vogue. Some old writers in 
this field had to shift over. Newcomers 
were frequently greeted with the editorial 
comment, “We're bought up on Westerns 
for a time. The aviators have dry-gulched 
the cowboys.” 

Triple-X and Short Stories, which for- 
merly ran a large percentage of Westerns, 
are now diversifying their fiction more, with 
the loss falling largely to the Western side 
of the ledger. Top Notch has ceased to run 
any straight Westerns, though it uses very 
little air stuff. Western Trails is adding an 
air element to some of its stories of the two- 
gun cow waddies. Two-Gun Stories is the 
only new magazine to invade the Western 
field, and it has been deluged with material. 

This is indicative of the trend away from 
the staple action story of a few years ago. 
It does not mean, however, that the story of 
cowboys and pintos is dead. Most of the 
straight Western magazines still hold on 
and will continue to; the glamor of the West 
exists, though it is slightly tarnished. New- 
er interests have caught the attention of 
readers and some of those already are be- 
ginning a hasty decline. 
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The most interesting right-up-to-the-min 
ute change is the declining interest in the 
War story. It burst into brilliance sudden- 
ly, and this was augmented when the scene 
of the fighting was shifted from the trench- 
es to the more spectacular reaches of the 
heavens. Fiction House started Air Stories 
as an experiment. It succeeded with star- 
tling suddenness and almost at once the 
stands blossomed with War and Air maga- 
zines issued by every group in the action 
field. 

Naturally, there had to be adjustments 
and changes. These still are going on, but 
from what has happened, the general move- 
ment is clearly visible. The straight ground 
action story of conflict on the Western front 
is losing interest. One magazine of this 
type already has been discontinued ; another 
may be soon. Soldier Stories, started this 
year, does not confine itself to any one front 
or even to the World War. The War maga- 
zines of the Dell group—War Stories, War 
Birds, Navy Stories—are bought up at this 
writing and others have a great mass of ma- 
terial to pick from. 


HE condition of War Birds is especial- 

ly significant as it indicates still another 
trend which the action story writers must 
watch—the lessening market for War-Air 
stories. No longer are editors begging for 
stories in this field. They have found that 
readers prefer the modern, commercial air 
story, and the percentage of these in the 
magazines is increasing while the other 
drops. Not only are such magazines as Air 
Stories, Air Trails, and Air Adventures 
hunting modern flying stories but others like 
Flying Aces, which were predominantly war, 
are including more stories with a modern 
flying background. 
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This condition has gone so far that it is 
safe to say that the story which has nothing 
else to recommend it than a series of thrill- 
ing dog fights will go begging a market. If 
you are writing an Air-War story, be sure 
that you have a plot. Fighting as such was 
good when the magazines first came on the 
stands; much more in the way of plot and 
character interest is needed now. The Fic- 
tion House formula, for instance, used to be 
that the story open in the air and then have 
its climax in the air, with some ground scene 
in between. This led to a series of rather 
stereotyped stories of dog fights, and has 
been changed until almost any good dra- 
matic opening is possible. That is as it 
should be. 

There have been other significant changes 
in the Air story, newest member of the ac- 
tion field. At the beginning, men editing 
the air magazines had little air experience, 
if any. Authors who had never been up in 
a plane wrote for them; and from some of 
the stories, it seemed that they hadn’t even 
seen one! Now, accuracy is necessary. 
More than this, a successful story usually 
needs what Robert Carter calls “air feel” 
—the sense of reality which is more than 
the use of technical terms. 

The old plots are rapidly becoming passé. 
So many writers have hit on the obvious idea 
of air robbery that one editor remarked re- 
cently that he would be afraid to go up with 
his watch and fifty cents, for fear that some 
new demon of the clouds, bristling with 
machine guns, would strip him clean. The 
treasure hunt story and the story of Ameri- 
can airmen quelling South and Central 
American revolutions also have been worked 
overtime. 

Something new is demanded. The suc- 
cessful writer of air stories today will plan 
his stories around the use of planes in busi- 
ness, sport, etc. He will remember that 
trick flying stuff and air fights are not suffi- 
cient; and he will seek out plots that, first 
of all, are so good that they would be in- 
teresting if the means of locomotion were a 
wheelbarrow. When he puts in his air stuff 
he will do so accurately and with the correct 
“feel.” 

I have dealt disproportionately with the 
Air and War stories for rather obvious reas- 


ons: they are newer; changes have been 
made in them more rapidly and more recent- 
ly; with each month, more writers are try- 
ing them and fewer are succeeding because 
of the strict standards. However, let’s pass 
on to another field. 


EXT to Western and Air groups, the 

most popular in the action class today 
is the far-flung border type of fiction. Tales 
of Danger and Daring and Everybody's 
Magazine—two publications using this type 
of fiction—have succumbed; but there still 
remain a number of magazines which accept 
the story with a wild foreign background. 
Top Notch is shifting to it; Blue Book, 
Argosy, and others are receptive. And, of 
course, there remain the magazines which 
specialize in it—Adventure, Danger Trail, 
Action Stories, Frontier. 

The needs of these magazines, their spe- 
cial likes and dislikes, are somewhat diverse. 
The similarity is the need for good action 
stories with American heroes operating in 
different locales. The more unusual the lo- 
cale which can be handled accurately, the 
better. Arabia, Africa, and the South Seas, 
for instance, come first to mind. For that 
very reason they have been overworked, and 
while they still sell if the story is good, the 
unknown places receive a better reception 
if the story laid in them is equally good. 

Most of the editors of these magazines 
have traveled ; they can and do check up for 
accuracy in description. Adventure, Blue 
Book, and Danger Trail furnish good exam- 
ples of this. It is better, therefore, to write 
of countries you know from experience. 

Adventure is, probably, the magazine most 
demanding of its contributors. To sell to 
them you need not only accuracy but also 
a good story. Character delineation and 
writing count for more than blood and thun- 
der. Blue Book also demands writing and 
plotting above the ordinary standard, but 
they differ from Adventure in admitting a 
more definite feminine interest and, fre- 
quently, more melodramatic action. The 
first of these differences is also true of the 
stories in Argosy. 

Most of the other magazines require more 
violent action than those already named. A 
good formula which works frequentlv is to 
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been open the story with fast action; run through 
ent- the scene and let the hero get himself into 
try- a bad hole; then cut back to give a brief ex- 
ause planation and introduction of “who and 
pass why ;” after which the action picks up again 


and sweeps through to a slam-bang finish. 
Top Notch is an exception to this rule. 
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best magazines in this field—both in rate 
and payment and quality demanded—are 
Clues and Detective Fiction. One interest- 
ing thing about the former of these maga- 
zines is that it sometimes permits the villain 
“to get away with it.” Both of them demand 
good plots and emotional writing. 













































the Mr. Jenkins is trying to find a somewhat As for the demands of the others, you 
day different type of story. It involves action in will find that Real Detective Tales usually 
ales unusual places, but it is not desirable for the requires a city setting for its stories, while 
dy’ s villain to “die by the gun” as so frequently Mystery Stories is open to almost any set- 
ype happens. There is more character interest, ting and uses more of the “crook” type story. 
still but the writing need not be up to the stan- Black Mask also uses a wide range of set- 
cept dard required for the best magazines in this tings and, like Mystery Stories, permits the 
ind. field. use of airplanes and other modern modes of 
ok, HE next important group to take up is transportation. However, Mr. Shaw is look- 
of the detective and mystery story. De- ing for a very definite product, and if you 
lich spite the wide popularity of the detective can analyze his needs from his stories, you 
ail, novel, the field for the short story of this will make a good market, as he takes more 
genre is limited. One reason for this is trouble to comment on rejected work than 
pe- that the short length does not permit the do the great majority of editors. 
rse. complicated plot and the following through There are other magazines in this field 
ion of many clues. If an author wishes to write which have not been mentioned here for one 
in this kind of fiction he will have to specialize of three reasons. Either their pay is so 
lo- on one magazine and make sure that it is small that the author should aim at one of 
the open to copy by new writers. Perhaps the (Continued on page 75) 
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Dear Forum EpitTor: 

The letter of Eugene S. Rathbone, of 
Yakima, Wash., in the May number of the 
Writer’s Dicest was of particular interest 
to me. I was attracted to the address first, 
because I formerly lived in Yakima, the 
metropolis of a valley which grows big red 
apples and dirty Swashes. Mr. Rathbone’s 
letter thrilled me because here was a man 
who resented the implication of these wild 
Westerns just as I do. I have been up and 
down the Snake River valley, Idaho, from 
Weiser to St. Anthony, too, and can ap- 
preciate how far that country comes from 
being like the old West, except in its still 
unirrigated stretches of peaceful sagebrush. 

A year or so ago at a lecture given by a 
certain literary agent of this city (Mr. Erb 
Brandt), I asked him if it is possible for a 
writer to put across Western stories that 
contain civilized people. I judge he knew 
I was from the West because of the ques- 
tion. He laughed and answered, ‘“‘That’s a 
hard one. Westerners usually can’t write 
Western stories. Most of them are written 
by New Yorkers who know the West, if at 
all, only from a Pullman window.” 

However, as much as I dislike the type 
of Western to which Mr. Rathbone refers— 
the one which depicts a life of the period of 
Wister’s “Virginian,” making it appear as 
contemporary—I suppose something can be 
said in its favor. At least perhaps it can be 
explained. 

The Westerner is not the only man who 
can grumble with cause that the stories pub- 
lished regarding his section are not true to 
life. The Southerner, particularly the Ken- 
tuckian, even the Manhattanite, can com- 
plain just as much. Not long ago I heard an 
agent who has sold stories to the Ladies’ 
Home Journal say that this certain magazine 
wants stories which are fairy tales, figura- 
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tively speaking. (He added that the descrip- 
tions of clothes worn by the characters 
should describe also the clothes advertised 
in the magazine.) And recently I received 
a note from the editor of a lesser woman’s 
magazine which stated that the story being 
returned herewith, was too literal both in 
matter and treatment for their use. 

As to readers of Westerns, for our pur- 
pose there are two classes: those who swal- 
low these stories as whole truth, and those 
who, knowing they are not true, still like to 
read them for the momentary lure and thrill 
they give. 

Of course, no one knows how large the 
first class is. One sees indications that it 
is large enough in this part of the country; 
while we are told that in Great Britain and 
Europe it comprises the whole population 
speaking of stories that might be read and 
of films. Not more than two years ago a 
young woman who had struck out for her- 
self as a literary agent, asked me why I 
didn’t write Western adventure stories. 
When I told her I disliked them, they being 
so far from the truth—meaning at bottom, 
I suppose, that I felt they slander our West, 
-—she answered that other men who had 
been out West told her the same thing. But 
her tone and manner plainly said that she 
couldn’t comprehend these Western tales as 
not being true to the life of the country. 

At about the same time I heard another 
literary agent, a woman, say to a group of 
people, “Of course, as everybody knows, 
the cowboy’s life was one of the most un- 
eventful and humdrum of lives.” Though 
the way several of her hearers opened their 
eyes at the statement, everybody seems not 
to know it yet. 

The other class, for which I presume the 
editors of Western story magazines would 
say their fiction is intended, surely can not 
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be hurt by any amount of unreal Western 
stuff. This class takes these stories for 
what they are. 

The class of reader who reads these 
stories and knows they are only hokum isn’t 
confined to the East. I wonder if Mr. Rath- 
bone never noticed the big piles of Western 
story magazines at the news stands of his 
home city, Yakima. I have seen them in 
piles on the stands of many of the North- 
western and California cities, and towns, 
too. Also I have noted that Western boys 
like the wild West movies about as well as 
their Eastern cousins. Even though, as one 
Western boy acknowledged to me when he 
expressed his preference for this kind, they 
know there is no truth in them. 

However, I should like to see some stories 
of the Western life of today which have 
some semblance of truth about them. Per- 
haps there are this kind written but the 
editors don’t publish them. I wonder. 


: . a FRANK S. KINSEY. 
New York City. 





Dear Forum Epitor: 

The Agnes M. Reeve articles, “Twelve 
Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writ- 
ing,” appearing in your monthly issues, I 
find of interest and value. I can not help, 
however, taking issue with the writer of 
these articles on a certain illustrative point 
brought out in the article on characteriza- 
tion in the May issue. 

Miss Reeve says of the short story 
“Corpus Delecti,’ by Clarence Buddington 
Kellard, which appeared in the February 
2nd issue of The Saturday Evening Post: 

“Corpus Delecti’ also illustrates the value 
of contrasts in personalities. The reader is 
never in doubt as to who the speaker is, for 
each person has a manner of talking that is 
in keeping with that particular individuality. 
This is of additional importance when the 
opening is dialogue, for unless the per- 
sonalities of the speakers are clearly defined 
they will not stay fixed in the reader’s mind 
through the rest of the story.” 

Miss Reeve’s point about the differentia- 
tion of individualities in fiction is good—a 
vital point indeed if one is to attain the 
realism that every good story should have— 
but her illustration is not particularly well 
chosen. In “Corpus Delecti,” the characters 
of Dr. Grant Perkins and the Peddy Or- 
phan are real—if there is any question on 
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this score one has only to read more of 
these clever Kidder’s Dam stories to be con- 
vinced of their reality—but they are as 
alike in their general conversation as two 
people could be. Both use the same hyper- 
bolical banter, the same subtle indirectness 
in expression, and the same use of familiar 
quotations to illustrate their meanings. In 
later Kidder’s Dam stories, appearing in 
The Saturday Evening Post, the character 
of the young country lawyer, Dick Bumpus, 
is added to the two already given as a more 
or less permanent fixture in the series. He 
also has the same light-hearted manner of 
exaggeration, indirectness and quotation in 
his conversation which is characteristic of 
Dr. Perkins and the Peddy Orphan. When 
the three are talking together and individual 
conversations are not labeled by specific 
designation, a certain amount of confusion 
exists as to who is doing the talking. 
A READER. 


In using this particular story for purpose 
of illustration, it was my feeling that this 
type of conversation indicated the “kindred 
souls” as contrasted to the native types. It 
sometimes happens that a group of par- 
ticularly congenial people will use among 
themselves a certain form of conversational 
intercourse, especially when the group is 
isolated mentally from those with whom 
they come in contact. The Dr. and his 
young friend from “outside” spoke a differ- 
ent language from those among whom they 
labored. 

Another correspondent writes: “The 
article on Characterization helped me. | 
was particularly pleased that you selected 
“Corpus Delecti”’ to illustrate your points, 
for to me Clarence Buddington Kelland is 
the ne plus ultra in character drawing.” 

Acnes M. REEVE. 





F you are a subscriber to 

- WRITER’S DIGEST and be- 
long to a literary club, we will be 
happy to offer you an unusual 
service free of charge on receipt 
of the name and address of the 
club secretary. This is another of 
the practical and helpful services 
which you gain as a subscriber to 
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Weg rags the literary critic. 

He is expected to be a sage of no 
mean proportions, an oracle on the pros- 
pective worth in dollars and cents of all 
manuscripts submitted to him, a shrewd 
judge who will triumphantly point out the 
latent genius possessed by his clients, a per- 
sonal friend of all publishers and editors 
everywhere, a writer himself of no little 
ability, a salesman, a scholar, a gentleman 
who will refuse money from hopeless 
writers, and in general a patron saint to 
all those who attach a two cent stamp to 
their manuscript and then sit smugly at 
home waiting the day when the critic will 
return the manuscript with seven rules to 
success. 

There are many literary critics repre- 
sented in the advertising columns of 
WriteEr’s Dicest. Recently it was the 
pleasure of this correspondent to visit some 
of these literary critics and speak with them 
on writing and writers. Realizing that most 
of our readers have not had the opportunity 
to meet a professional literary critic, we be- 
lieve you will be interested in knowing to 
what genus they belong. 


HE first man we visited rents a large 
suite in a well-situated New York office 

up in the forties. He has four assistants 
who help him in detail work. One of the 
assistants is being trained in literary criti- 
cism. The critic himself is one of the fore- 
most in America. His classes are patronized 
by the very wealthy and the very poor. 
He is a small man but powerfully built, per- 
fectly tailored and courteous of manner. 
He thinks clearly and straight to the point. 
His students look on him as a patron saint. 
He is the author of several books. New 
York publishers and editors appreciate his 
judgment and are glad to receive material 
from him. He has a beautiful home in the 
suburbs, and a comfortable bank account 
derived mainly from literary criticism. His 


words of advice to WriTER’s Dicest readers 
are, “Nine chances out of ten if you are 
writing western stories you should be really 
doing stories for the ‘Gentlewoman’ or 
‘People’s Popular Monthly.’ Some summer 
day, when it’s too hot to do anything else, 
just take yourself into a corner and cross 
examine yourself as to the subjects you 
really know. Whether it’s dolls or dough- 
nuts, begin to write about that subject. In 
your own life there is an unexploited gold 
mine. Stake it out and begin to mine for 
the gold that’s really there.” 


PURTHER downtown on Fifth Avenue 

is the office of a new entrant to the 
ranks of literary critics. He is a young 
man, the son of a well-to-do merchant. 
Previously he had been a publisher of un- 
usual books, and a writer of merit. He is 
a sparkling conversationalist, and hides be- 
neath an airy smile and a light remark, the 
cynicism of a hobo. His office is decorated 
in modernistic style. For Writer’s DicEst 
readers he had one pertinent remark, “If 
you write with a purpose in mind, if you 
keep in front of you the image of the mag- 
azine to which you intend to send your 
manuscript, and if you pattern your story 
after the approved plans that editors have 
okay’d, you probably will sell your story 
and many others after that. 


DIFFERENT type of literary critic was 

another gentleman we met in his cubby- 
hole of an office near the Hotel Commodore. 
Unlike most critics who emphasize criticism, 
this particular critic works chiefly on com- 
mission, selling the stories of his clients to 
New York editors. He depends chiefly on 
his own contact with the editors, who, after 
meeting him will be more than likely to give 
his material close attention. He writes little 
or nothing himself, focusing most of his 
attention to selling manuscripts for his 
clients. Ironically enough, he alone of all 
the critics we met looks as if he might be 
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a writer. “You want to sell stories?” he 
said. “Easy enough if you can write read- 
able English and if you study carefully the 
style rules of your particular magazine and 
learn the likes and dislikes of the editor by 
reading his magazine regularly.” 


P in the seventies we had dinner with a 
critic who deals solely with the quality 
magazines. He is a scholarly individual, 
financially independent, and works only 
with successful writers who sell to the 
quality group, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, 
American Mercury, Forum, etc. With him, 
writing is a means of pleasure, not a means 
of gain. He refuses to read the “pulp paper 
drivel” and advises, “ artistic writing 
is not only for the college educated. But 
what is vital and essential to a writer of 
artistic ambitions is a sensitive nature, and 
an unconscious preference for dignity and 
simplicity.” 
N Broadway we spoke to several men 
who handle song criticism. They are 
violently angry at the entrance into their 
business of certain men who are unscrupu- 
lous in nature and defraud the writer with 
giddy promises of success. These men urge 
magazines in which song criticism advertis- 
ing is accepted to investigate their adver- 
tisers, as WriTER’s Dicest does each year, 
so that readers will not lose confidence in 
the advertisers. One of them said, “Song 
writing is almost impossible for the man 
or woman not having contact with a large 
publishing house. While a song critic can- 
not make a bad song good, he can pick out 
the catch lines and lilting tunes and dis- 
play them to the publisher with whom he 
has friendly contact. This often leads to a 
sale.” 
ETURNING from New York we passed 
through a small mid-western town 
where resides the dean of all literary critics. 
He is a man of seventy or thereabouts, with 
a good business sense and a marvelous 
underderstanding of how to treat a begin- 
ning writer. He has been a literary critic 
for about fifty years, and has made an 
eminent success of it. His criticism is care- 
fully thought out and usually right. He 
is sincere in his belief that writers who 
honestly want to, can make a splendid suc- 
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cess for themselves in the writing field by 
steady, hard plugging, plus a constant read- 
ing of good books. “A book a week, and a 
story a day is my slogan.” 
O writers who have the judgment to real- 
ize they have no ability, no educa- 
tion, and no ideas, a literary critic will only 
cost them money, and do them no good. 
The writer with ideas, and the inability to 
write good English, will find the corner 
library and the night school far more bene- 
ficial than a literary critic. But to the 
writer who has mastered the rudiments of 
sentence structure and possesses the intelli- 
gence to repeat in somewhat different form 
any of the stories he reads in the magazines, 
a critic can be of real service. 





“THE Bread Loaf Conference, founded in 

1926 under the auspices of Middlebury 
College, Vermont, is to hold its fourth ses- 
sion, August 19-31. 

This unique organization was first sug- 
gested by John Farrar, at that time editor 
of the Bookman, and was conducted under 
his direction that summer and the two sum- 
mers following. This year it will be under 
the direction of Robert M. Gay, and the 
staff will consist of Margaret Widdemer, 
poet and novelist; Edith Mirrielees, writer 
of short stories and essays and authority on 
the history and technique of the short story; 
Hervey Allen, poet and biographer ; Edward 
Weeks, editor and essayist; and Gorham 
Munson, editor and critic. 

The work of the Conference is conducted 
very informally, in morning talks by mem- 
bers of the staff, afternoon conferences of 
students and staff in a group, individual in- 
terviews of instructor and student, and 
evening lectures and readings by visiting 
authors of note. 

This summer the evening speakers will in- 
clude John Farrar, Robert Frost, Louis Un- 
termeyer, Samuel Merwin, Joel Elias Spin- 
garn, and Zephine Humphreys. 

The Conference is held at the Bread Loaf 
Summer School of English, in the Green 
Mountains, twelve miles from Middlebury, 
near the great Batelle Forest of 30,000 acres. 
It is housed in a picturesque old inn and ad- 
jacent cottages, and the surroundings afford 
every opportunity for a delightful vacation. 
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The Revolt of a Writer 

Disciple of O. Henry, cohort of Rabelais, 
able exponent of Menckenia doctrines, real- 
ist extraordinary, and dispenser of sparkling 
cynicism, Jack Woodford has turned out in 
book form a series of forty short stories of 
which thirty-five are unprintable in any 
magazine read by an American censor. The 
author is a repository for certain ideas and 
modes of expression which he correctly ex- 
plains would be turned down as fearful 
stench by any right thinking editor in the 
United States. This, then, is his excuse for 
putting a series of stories in book form. In 
the prelude to his book, he writes : 


“Too long the publication of short 
stories has been confined to magazines, 
where they are merely a secondary 
matter, to be classified, perhaps, as bait 
to attract fools with money into close 
proximity to the appalling advertise- 
ments with which contemporary peri- 
odicals reek.” 


In a word, Mr. Woodford objects to com- 
mercial editors who are forced to buy only 
those stories which fit into the scheme of 
the advertising manager. As a means to 
defend his own potency as a writer of short 
stories, the author has come out in book 
form with the type of story he enjoys 
writing. 

The title of this ususual book is “The 
Evangelical Cockroach.” Most of the stories 
have the surprise endings that O. Henry 
made famous, and are told in the language 
of an educated longshoreman who is a little 
tipsy. 

To those who enjoy le bon Dieu Mencken, 
“The Evangelical Cockroach” will be a sur- 
prise and a delight, and a source of new 
book pleasure. Personally we enjoyed the 
book immensely, but refer it only to those 
of our readers who have hearty stomachs, 
like their liquor strong, and their women 
rough. 

From the point of technique, however, 


and as a text book for the writer who wants 
to study and observe the devious methods 
that writers use to gain their purposes, “The 
Evangelical Cockroach” should be in every 
writer’s library—on the top shelf though, 
and out of reach of little Judy who is just 
mastering the secrets of geometry. 


“The Evangelical Cockroach.” By Jack 
Woodford. 309 pages. $2.50. New York: 
Louis Carrier & Company. 


a 


Of Interest to Teachers 


Noble and Noble brought out an unusual 
piece of pedagogy when they published 
“Better High School English Through Tests 
and Drills,’ by Lapolla and Wright. The 
book is an entirely new corrective English 
book for high school, containing diagnostic 
tests based on the ninety-seven most com- 
mon errors to determine the most repeated 
faults in oral and written English. There 
are also drill exercises to correct general 
faults in grammar, and final tests to de- 
termine, after practice, whether a pupil is 
in need of additional drill. 

Teachers will find the drill method of 
teaching more to the liking of pupils, as it 
brings in a competitive feeling and does 
away with lectures on grammar which 
usually are dreadful things. Noble and 
Noble will send a copy of this book free 
to any high school teacher who requests it, 
and mentions the name of this magazine. 


“Better High School English Through Tests 
and Drills.’ By Lafolla and Wright. New 
York City: Noble and Noble. 130 pages. $0.85. 





All About Words 


“There is a tendency, almost an instinct 
in the American, to use and to prefer high- 
sounding words. The American, as such 
likes to be grandiloquent when it comes to 
the matter of expression. He enjoys ‘sling- 
ing language,’ as the saying goes. He is 
not content with saying a real estate man, 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Stop Groping for Words 


Get them easily, quickly, happily, from the 
MODERN MIRACLE 


HARTRAMPE’S 


V ocabularies 


Synonyms-Antonyms-Relatives 











It is the perfect “tool” for 
shaping ideas and impressing 
them upon others. 


The miracle is its simplicity. 
In addition to the index, twelve 
convenient word-pairs shunt the 
mind unerringly into every 
quality of thought and words. 
These word-pairs constitute an 
idea chart which is unique and 
vitally important. It stimulates 
thought, suggests new ideas, 
and inspirits the verve that en- 
ables one to quicken, excite 
and grip the interest. 








By comparison, other books 
are crudely conceived. Read 
the conservative statement of 
the eminent Dr. Percy V. D. 
Shelly, head of the Department 
of English Language, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


“I have examined ‘Hartrampf’s Vo- 
cabularies’ with great interest. It 
seems to me to be the best book of its 
kind on the market, especially because 
of the ease and speed with which it 
will enable the teacher, student, or 
writer to find the exact word he wants. 
Its lists of synonyms and antonyms 
are surprisingly large and complete 
and so simply arranged that anyone 
can learn to use the book profitably 
in five minutes. I know of no lexi- 
cographical work that better illustrates 
the richness and variety of the English 
vocabulary or is better calculated to 
give the writer a greater command of 
the mother tongue.” 

(Signed) Percy V. D. Shelly. 
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FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


HARTRAMPF COMPANY, 

Gould Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Please send ON APPROVAL, one copy of HARTRAMPF’S 
VOCABULARIES. I will examine it carefully and test its 
usefulness. 

If I am thoroughly satisfied that I cannot afford to do with- 
out it, I will remit promptly five dollars ($5.00). Otherwise 
I will return it postpaid, within five (5) days. 


Here is a book you need. It 
is sent on approval. Ten min- 
utes will prove you cannot pos- 





sibly afford to do without it. Sigmed.......--..-csseeeseesecseeeeeoneen 
But you may have five days for Oe TORRE CE AST TEC 
examination. Use the coupon. ERS REL CET nC Re ON a ee : 


Do not delay. Bi, IN asc icc ee oe an ee uhies 
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Writing Songs to Order 


Analyzing the Basic Ideas of Some Former Popular Songs 


By Roy GRiFFITH 


HEN a publisher accepts a song, it is 
because he believes a demand for it 
exists. The song expresses some sentiment, 
or theme, or idea which he believes the pub- 
lic already has purchased mentally. So he 
steps in to supply their mental purchase. 

It is necessary, then, to have a very defi- 
nite idea in mind before attempting to write 
a song. You can’t just mix up moonlight 
and a girl and a summer evening and make 
a song out of it unless you have an idea 
pattern—a pattern that supplies the definite 
reason why you mixed them up. 

What are some of the basic idea patterns 
for songs? Take, for example, “/’d Rather 
Be Blue Over You.’ The pattern there is 
simply, “Come back to me; I’m lonesome 
and I want to be happy.” A thousand songs 
have been written on that theme. “/’d Rath- 
er Be Blue Over You” simply reversed the 
old theme, and said, “I’d rather be unhappy, 
etc.” 

“Get Out and Get Under the Moon” ex- 
presses the idea, “Come on, snap out of it; 
it’s a grand night; let’s go places and do 
things.” 

“Three O'clock in the Morning” simply 
says, “I’m having a glorious time; I don’t 
want to go home.” 

Analyze a bit further and you find that 
the majority of popular songs express a 
theme of happiness—past, present, or pros- 
pective. Yet, think of the thousands of am- 
bitious and aspiring song writers who are, 
at this moment, writing doleful ditties—in 
the expectation, perhaps, that by some mir- 
acle human nature will change over night 
and we’ll all have uncontrollable desires to 
weep large, salty tears! 

People want to be happy; they want to 
be having a good time. “Show me a good 
time; make me think happy thoughts,” they 
cry, and the successful song writer obliges. 

His song is in demand before it is writ- 





ten. If that prior demand doesn’t exist, the 
song can not create it. 

One evening I was walking down Broad- 
way with a friend when I noticed a giant 
sign extolling the merits of a certain ciga- 
rette. In bold letters it read, “’Til the 
Band Goes Home.” There was the “good 
time, don’t want to go home” theme. I 
called my friend’s attention to it. 

“There,” I said, “is a good song title. Put 
a few bars of ‘d'fter the Ball’ in it, jazz it 
up with a little of ‘Three O’clock in the 
Morning, maybe a bit of ‘Merry Widow 
Waltz’ and you ought to have a bearcat of 
a number.” 

The song was never written, so far as I 
know, but I still think the idea wasn’t bad. 
What was I proposing? Simply to take the 
“happiness; don’t want to go home” theme 
and mix it up according to the recipe: Take 
one girl, one man, one moon, one orchestra. 
Shake well, if a foxtrot; otherwise, simmer 
gently. Garnish with a few strains from 
other well-known songs on the same theme. 

The result would have been an original 
composition simply because it was composite. 
Yet, the only original part of it would have 
been the title and I proposed borrowing that 
from the advertising man who had coined it. 

There are only a few basic popular song 
themes, yet it is surprising how many aspir- 
ing writers manage to produce songs about 
nothing in particular. Beautiful words, ar- 
tistically strung together, but they don’t 
mean anything. Form without substance. 
No story suggested, no definite emotion 
aroused. 

The reason for this is, perhaps, that tell- 
ing a story in song is rather a subtle accom- 
plishment. The story is, nowadays, suggest- 
ed rather than told. That is why we speak 
of song themes rather than song plots or 
song morals. For instance, the song of to- 
day simply says, “J Must Have that Man.” 
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What man? Any man. I can imagine some 
girl singing that song to me, if I care to do 
so. So, the song tells me a little private 
story that I like because it is my story. 

You have only a few words to work with 
in a song. They must be simple words— 
mostly one and two syllables. The music 
creates the atmosphere. Into that atmo- 
sphere you come with your few, simple 
words and suggest rather than describe a 
scene Or an emotion. 

The song which actually tells a story—the 
descriptive poem sort of thing—is apt to be- 
come very tiresome after it has been heard 
a few times. You know the story and know 
exactly how it comes out. With the song 
which suggests rather than narrates, the ac- 
tual story is built up in the individual hear- 
er’s mind and it may be a new story each 
time. You can keep on singing, “Don’t 
Keep Me in the Dark, Bright Eyes,’ and 
visualize a different girl each time. Even 
if the song said “brown eyes,” you still 
would have considerable mental choice. 

Probably the hardest thing for a song 
writer to acquire is the realization that after 
his song is written it does not belong to him 
any more. It is my song; it is the world’s 
song. I want it to please me; the other fel- 
low insists that it please him. So, the song 
must be quite universal in its appeal. It 
must have a basic theme common to all hu- 
manity. Yet, it should suggest a complete 
incident in the life of human beings. 

“Incident” is really a better word than 
“story,” when speaking of popular songs. 
For example, “J Want to Be Loved By You” 
is not even an incident, in itself, but it brings 
to mind the universal incident of a man or a 
woman saying, “I love you.” 

The song writer can take two characters— 
Adam and Eve, if he likes—and make them 
serve as puppets for a thousand songs. 
These puppets, though, must appear warm, 
human, alive, with the few fundamental at- 
tributes of humanity at large. These attrib- 
utes, while they all boil down to the “want 
to be happy” theme, may be separated into 
three: (1) love of man for woman, or vice 
versa, (2) love of pleasure, (3) desire for 
wealth. With these few idea-patterns, the 
song writer has all the equipment he needs. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired), engrave music, 
make title covers, and print by any process. No order too 
small to receive attention. Estimate gladly furnished. We 
publish a book containing much valuable iniormation for the 
new publisher. Price, $1.00, prepaid. 

Established 1876 


anannart ZIMMERMAN Gnio® © 








ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer wiil write 
melody to your words, and harmonize, revise, 
making the same ready to submit to the market. 
Postage. “Only White Roses and You” (Bal- 
lad), 35 cents. 


95 Rutland Road, Brocklyn, New York. 





SONGWRITERS! 


(of Poems or Melodies) 


One of America’s popular song writers offers you a 
bona fide proposition. Send your name and address 
without delay to 


RAY HIBBELER 
D103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 








WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC! 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I will help you get your songs before 
audiences and into music stores with beautiful title 
pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 
1870 McClurg Bldg. Chicago 








MANY POEMS WANTED 
Write for our latest and “best” proposition. 
Free criticism of poems. 
“SONGLAND” 


Clark Building, Thomaston, Maine 








Successful Boston Composer 
experienced in writing 
Popular, Semi-Classic and Art Songs 
will give your words a creditable setting. 


GORDON WEST 
222 Summer St., Room 412, 





Boston, Mass. 








Song Poem and Melody Writers 
Write for details of contest now open 
We offer an exceptional Marketing, Arranging 
and Copying service. 


NATIONAL COMPOSERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Suite 1507, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














SONGWRITERS 


Substantial Advance Royalties are paid on publisher's 

acceptance. Write for Free Booklet on developing ide2s 

for song words or music required by Talking Pictures. 
NEWCOMER ASSOCIATES 

1674 Broadway New York 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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THE WRITER'S MARKET 


All material printed in this department is recerved by WRITER’S DIGEST direct 
from the publisher or editor of the publication. It is up-to-date and accurate inf orma- 
tion regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in 


this column, 





The editors of Life will award $5000 in prizes 
for the three ies st short stories published in Life 
during 1929, They may be light fiction, timely 
burlesque, detective or mystery stories, or humorous 
stories, but they must be short ; 600 to 700 words. 
One story will appear each week and regular rates 
will be paid, on acceptance, in addition to the 
awards, for each story published. Any number of 
stories may be entered by any one writer, and all 
will stand equal chance in the final award. The 
first prize will be $3000, second $1500 and third 
$500. The judges will be Ray Long, Editor oi 
Cosmopolitan Magazine; Merle Crowell, Editor of 
American Magazine, and Robert Benc hley, Associ 
ate Editor of Life », Manuscripts must be typewrit- 
ten on one side of the paper, the pages numbered 
with the name and address of the author on every 
page, and should be accompanied by return postage. 


Longmans, Green & Company announce a $10,000 
first novel prize contest, with the conditions of the 
contest as follows: 

1. The contest is open to all authors who have 
never published a novel which has sold more than 
5000 copies. If the prize is won by an author who 
has had a previous ay published, a second prize 
of $2500 is offered for the best first novel. 

2. The ili will me reels only to unpublished 
novels written in English, and of between 40,000 
and 125,000 words in length. Translations from 
foreign languages will not be eligible, nor novels 
that have appeared in magazine form. No restric- 
tions as to subject or nationality of author will 
—. 

All manuscripts must be submitted under pen 
names to Longmans, Green & Company before De- 
cember 1, 1929. The author’s name must be sub- 
mitted in a sealed envelope accompanying the man- 
uscript. Any author allowing his name to become 
known to a judge in the contest will thereby be 
a a disqualified. 

The $7500 will be paid the winner as follows 

9500 will be paid as an outright prize, independent 
a royalties, upon the announcement of the winner 
the remaining $5000 as an advance on account of 
royalties, $2500 to be paid upon publication of the 
manuscript and the remaining $2500 to be paid 
within four months thereafter. 

The publishers shall have the privilege of ac- 
cepting for publication, on terms to be arranged 
between the author and publisher, any novel no 
winning a prize. 








If, in the opinion oi the judges, no novel merits 
an award, none shall be made. 

7. Additional information about terms will be 
furnished upon request. 

Second Prize 
The second prize will not be awarded if the 
first prize is won by a first novel. 

2. This $2500 prize will be an advance on account 
of royalties, and will be paid upon announcement 
of the winner. 

Manuscripts not deemed suitable for publication 
will be returned express collect unless return post- 
age is enclosed. 

This contest is designed to encourage young 
authors and those who have not yet attracted gen- 
eral public attention. The decision of the judges 
will be based solely upon the literary excellence oi 
the manuscripts submitted, and will in no way 
be influenced by such considerations as their mo 
tion picture, dramatic or serial possibilities. 





Society News, St. Louis, Mo., announce as win- 
ners in their recent slogan contest, Mr. Thomas 
Ashe, 550 Judson Ave., San Francisco, Calif., $25; 
and Miss Bernice Chandler Browne, 890 Geary St., 
San Francisco, Calif., $10. For the next seven 
best slogans, one year subscriptions ($5.00) were 
awarded to the following: Mrs. L. M. Ellis, Boise, 
Idaho; Miss Helen F. Lopez, El Paso, Texas; Mr. 
Gilson Willets, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Solon S. 
Bloom, Baltimore, Md.; Mr. S. O. Chappell, E! 
Paso, Texas; Miss Hazel B. Clark, Aurora, Ohio, 
and Mr. Morganthall Rush, San Francisco, Calif. 

Photo Era, Wolfeboro, N. H., offers monthly 
$5.00, $2.00 and Honorable Mention for photog- 
raphy, any subject; address “Beginner’s Competi- 
tion.” Also $10, $5.00, $3.00 and Honorable Men- 
tion for advanced photography—subject announced 
for each month—address “Advanced Competition.” 
Write for full details. 





During the past two years, national contests in 
playwriting were conducted by the Drama League 
of America and the Play Department of Longmans, 
Green & Company. Three of these will again be 
conducted this year. Subject to the terms of the 
awards, the winning full-length play of the new 
contests will be produced by the New York Theatre 
Guild; the Biblical Play by the Pilgrim Players of 
Evanston; and the one-act play by the American 
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Academy of Dramatic Arts. All winning plays 
will be published by Longmans, Green & Company. 
The national judges will be Hatcher Hughes and 
Kenyon Nicholson for the Drama League; Alex- 
ander Dean for the publishers, and the New York 
Theatre Guild for the producers. The judges of 
the Biblical plays will be Dr. Norman L. Richard- 
son, Professor Harold A. Ehrensberger and Mrs. 
A. Starr Best. The purpose of the contests is the 
discovery of new authors and the development of 
native American drama. 

r he contests: 

Full-Length Play—Must be full length in con- 
Pn but may have any number of acts or 
scenes; any theme may be treated and in any 
manner. 

One-Act Christmas Play—Must be one act in 
construction; theme must be appropriate to Christ- 
mas performance, but need not be Biblical. 

3. Religious Play—Must be full length, or pa- 
geant in construction; theme must be ethical but 
need not be based on incidents of either Old or 
New Testament; treatment must be wholly non- 
sectarian. Modern ethical plays are greatly needed. 

For information concerning awards, rules and 
suggestions for this contest, write Drama League 
of America, Mrs. A. Starr Best, Chairman, Chicago, 
Ill., or Play Department, Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Kaleidoscope, 702 North Vernon St., Dallas, 
Texas, offers a prize of $5.00 for the best poem 
in each number of the magazine. Announcement 
of the winner is made upon publication of the poem 
and the award made simultaneously. 

Other contests being conducted by them are: 

The Virginia Spates prize of $5.00 for the best 
quatrain in the first six issues of The Kaleidoscope. 

(Dating from Sa 1929.) 

The Pearle Moore Stevens prize of $5.00 for the 
best poem on a Texas theme, written hy a resident 
of Texas, which shall be published in the first six 
issues of The Kaleidoscope. This poem is to be 
thirty-two lines or less. 

The Grace D. Ridings prize of $5.00 for the best 
sonnet in the first six issues of The Kaletdoscop é. 

The Kaleidoscope Couplet Prize. Be lieving that 
excellent poems may be written in two lines, we are 
offering, until further notice, $1.00 for the best 
couplet published in each issue of The Kaleidosco 
All couplets received will be entered price de 

American Magazine, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City, will pay $10.00 for each “Travel Trail” 
accepted; somewhat after the style of “fill ins” or 
“word ladders.” See magazine for particulars. 


& 





58 Western Ave- 
25,00 for the best 


American Poetry Magazine, ¢ 
nue, Wauwatosa, Wisc., offers $ 
poem published in each issue. 

American Society of Foresters offers $1000 and 
$250 for the best essays—not over 3000 words (ex- 
clusive of summary of conclusions which should be 
presented at beginning of the paper), typed and 
signed by a nom-de-plume—covering the actual for- 
estry situation in the United States today, and out- 
lining practical nationwide remedies to assure per- 
manency of forests, etc. For particulars write Ra- 
phael Zon, Lake States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. Contest 
closes September 30th. 































































in Short 


Palmer Course 
Story Writing transmits quickly a 
knowledge of technique. You save 
the writer years of disappointment 
and useless toil.” 


“Your 


hk. Ylaarl Greens 


—Commissioner of Public Works, New York 
State, and writer of over twenty short 
stories in “‘The Saturday Evening Post.” 


LEARN TO WRITE 
WRITE TO EARN 


Colonel Frederick Stuart Greene, Commissioner of 
Public Works, New York State, holder of one of 
the three highest offices within the gift of the Gov- 
ernor of New York State—makes writing his pro- 
fessional side-line. Yet till he was forty, Colonel 
Greene had not sold a single short story. He then 
took the best short story course offered anywhere 
at that time (there was no Palmer Institute then) 
And later—for all his knowledge, his experience 
—the Palmer Short Story Course came to him as 
a revelation. Colonel Greene reads and rereads 
every book and every item in the Palmer Course. 

The Palmer Course is thorough on technique. 
It is intensive, authentic, personal, inspirational. 
With the new knowledge it imparts, your talent for 
writing can pay you generously in part-time or 
full-time work. 

Palmer Courses are also endorsed by Rupert 
Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Katharine New- 
lin Burt, Jim Tully, Gertrude Atherton, Jesse 
Lynch Williams, Carl Clausen, Julie M, Lippmann, 
Alex McLaren and Charles Kenyon. 


Aascteccek. 


























PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 15-V Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 
Ciayton HaMILton - - - - President 
Please send me, without obligation, details about 

the course I have checked. 
C] Eneli h. and Self-Expression [] Short Story W — 
CL] Writers’ Criticism Service [J Photoplay Writin 


Pad viemesbadkanawerkouweais 
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Ali correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call upon you 
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IMPORTANT TO WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a 
complaint sometimes voiced. It is unjus- 
tifiied. Clients of mine—every one a “new 
writer”’—have sold and are selling to prac- 
tically all markets, including: Saturday 
Evening Post; Collier's; Red Book; 
Woman’s Home Companion; Ladies’ Home 
Journal; Pictorial Review; Cosmopolitan; 
the action magaines; detective magazines, 
etc. One sold over $2,000 worth to one 
group alone last year. Several had novels 
published and plays produced. One had a 
musical comedy produced. 


They Sell Because They Learned 
How to Write to Sell! 


I offer Criticism and Sales Service— 
— Collaboration — Coaching. Stories, 
Noveis, Photoplays (including ‘“Talkies’’), 
etc., sold in American and British Markets. 

My own work appears regularly in lead- 
ing magazines. I can do for myself what 
I offer to do for others. 

lf you want to break in, 
sales, write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


(Author of “Landing The Editors’ Checks,” etc.) 


Drawer A-1, P. O., (or? P. O. Box 2602, 
Hollywood, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 
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$1250 For Original Photoplay Story 
Our sales department sold unknown author’s first story 
for above amount. We revise, copyright and market 
stories for both silent and talking pictures. Located 
in the heart of motion picture industry. We know the 
demand. Established 1917. Free Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 








$3 FOR A PLOT 


Send your story-idea in a few words. I supply plet, 
incidents, characters, title, markets—everything. En- 
close $3 with each story-idea. Also stories criticised, 
revised at 75 cents each 1000 words. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 








DE LUXE SERVICE 
For $1.00 and return postage, I will criticise, 
and furnish list of six best possible markets, 
for any manuscript under 8,000 words. Quality 
typing at low rates. Write for circular. 
ANNE DONALDSON 
60 Fourteenth Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Make ’Em Laugh! 


Pep up your stories with wit and humor. Write jokes, 
puns, pithy paragraphs, clever verse, sketches, mono- 
logues, etc. My course of Ten Lessons makes it 
EASY. Full Course only $2.00. Single Lessons, 25c 
each. Sample Lesson FREE. 








Brooklyn, N. Y. 








JACK PANSY, 2041 E. 64th St., 
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Air Stories 


Air Wonder Stories, published by Stellar Pub. 
Corp., 96-98 Park Place, New York. H. Gerns- 
back, Editor. “This is an entirely new departure 
in literature. In this magazine, we aim to publish 
only aviation of the future. Unlike other fiction 
aviation magazines, Air Wonder Stories does not 
publish the Wild WwW est, sky-busting wartime of air 
fiction. Rather, we publish only scientific aviation 
fiction of the future exclusively. Stories should 
run from 5000 to 10,000 words in length, and full 
novel lengths up to 90,000 words are constantly 
required. We pay between one-quarter to one-half 
cent a word on acceptance depending on the value 
of the story, originality of plot and science con- 
tents, etc.” 





Flyers (formerly Air Adventures), 80 Lafayette 
St. New York City. Allan K. Echols, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are 
in the market for shorts up to 6000 words, novels 
about 25,000 words, and serials (five-part) 50,000 
words. Let us stress the fact that the use of air- 
planes must not sound artificial, that the stories 
must be the fast-moving action kind that will in- 
terest the he-man type of reader, and that it takes 
more than just a ‘dog-fight’ to make an air story. 
No war-air. No articles, fillers nor verse. We 
report within two weeks and pay on acceptance 
at the rate of two cents a word.” 





Radex, 1367 E. 6th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Editor, 
Fred Clayton Butler. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$1.75 a year. “We welcome human interest articles 
with radio as a theme. Length 1000 to 2000 words, 
the shorter the better. Also want fiction written 
around radio. We would like to find some one 
writer to conduct a department regarding radio 
artists similar to those about movie stars in the 
movie magazines. We report within a week, and 
pay one-half to one cent a word on acceptance.” 

Radio Broadcast, Garden City, N. Y. Willis 
Kingsley Wing, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We are in the market for 
merchandising articles on radio, and merchandis- 
ing photographs in radio field. We report within 
two weeks and pay on publication, one-half cent 
a word.” 








All-Fiction Magazines 


Ace-High Magazine, 80 Lafayette St., New York 
City. H. A. McComas, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly; 20c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use the 
whole of the western action theme, plus the north- 
west theme and the sports theme. Stories for 
Ace-High must have good, strong, logical plots in 
which there are no Indians and in which there is 
little or no woman interest or love interest. This 
magazine may use any part of the old west or the 
new west which fits it, but all such Western ma- 
terial must be so written that it sounds as though 
it is or could be occurring today. Short stories 
run from 3500 to 7500 words in length. Novels 
should be 35,000 words in length, serials 65,000 
words and divided into six installments of 18,000, 
16,000, 11,000, 9000, 7000, and 4000 words respect- 
ively. Poetry of the ballad type is acceptable. We 
report within two weeks and pay on acceptance at 
the rate of two cents a word.” 
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Books for the Writer’s Library 


A comprehensive library is 


an invaluable asset to any 


writer. Amateur and professional alike will find myriads 


of enlightening information 


Art of Inventing Characters...........++++++$250 
Georges Polts 


Art of Public Speaking... ...cccscccccccces 2.50 
J. Berg Esenwein and Carnagey 

Art of Versification......... ene coccccce B00 
Esenwein and Roberts 

Art of Writing Photoplays......cscccccsecce 1.00 


Henry Albert Phillips 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them..... 2.00 
Esenwein and Stockard 


Bi Ee GE so 6 06.6006 0600066000008 - 3.00 
Mason Long 

The Correct Word and How to Use It........ 1.65 
J. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English............. 1.75 
Frank Vizetelly 

Editorials and Editorial Writing............. 3.25 
Robert Wilson Neal 

Eighty-Eight Ways to Make Money......... 1.20 


Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.......... 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 


Fiction Weiting for PreOt. .cccccvcoeccsccess 2.50 
Josepn and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing........... . 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

How to Prepare Manuscripts.............+. . 1.00 
Emma Gary Wallace 

How to Syndicate Manuscripts............+.. 1.00 
Felix J. Koch 

How to Write a Short Story.............-05 1.75 
Michael Joseph 

How to Write Photoplays........cccccccsecs 1.00 
W. L. Gordon 

How to Write Short Stories.............-.. 1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

Javentio Diary WHURE. .c6iccvcccccscvecese 2.10 
Robinson 

The Law Of Newepapers8..ccccceccccccccsececs 3.50 
Arthur & Crosman 

ET eg ee 1.15 
Frederick C. Davis 

Be ee re errr 1.75 
Dr. Francis Rolt- Wheeler 

The Newspaper Game....cccccecsccsccccce - 1.50 
Hiram Wallace Hays 

Newspaper Make-up and Headlines.......... 2.50 
Norman J. Radder 

Newspapers in Community Service........... 3.00 
Norman J. Radder 

ree err re 2.75 
Grant Milnor Hyde 

Handbook for Newspaper Workers........... -2.00 


Grant Milnor Hyde 
Newspaper Reporting and Correspondence.... 2.50 
Grant Milnor Hyde 


Newspaper Management..............-+..+% 4.00 
Fronk Thayer 
The ay > (AOR EwOSe he wees coveecce BBD 
N. Flint 


Susie SORT RROI s 9\0.5:6.6.60600000000000600 BED 
Edwin L. Shuman 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
See ee (currency, money order 
following books: 


in the following volumes. 


The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.$5.00 
John Gallishaw 


Plot of the Short Story....cccccccsccsccccee 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Plotting the Short Story... .c.ccocsccccccccccs 1.00 
Chunn 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... - 1.65 


Frank Vizetelly 
Public Relations... cccccccvcvssscccccvescoses SOO 
John C. Long 


Rhganes and BisterGiccc cccccccseccsscccce oo OO 
Horatio Winslow 

Rages TRG, «oc cece ceccceevoccoccse 2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 

Scemarie Writing Teday.....cccccccscecece 1.50 
Grace Lytton 

Technique of the Mystery Story............ 2.00 


Carolyn Wells 
Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations..............+ 1.50 
eorges Polti 


Ceres DEE COE ccccccccccccaccecece 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary..........++..+:+ 2.50 
J. Walker 

Where and How to Sell Manuscripts......... 3.50 
Wm. B. McCourtie 

i TTT Te rT rere rer 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

oo ge eR ee eer ee 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 

Few Wear 6 BE soc vice cccscwcvcsiess 1.00 


Writer's Digest 
The Writer’s Question and Answer Manual.. 1.00 
Harry V. Martin 


Writing for Vaudeville...........e2eeeee0e08 3.40 
Brett Page 

Writing the Popular Song. ......cscsecceces 1.75 
E. M. Wickes 

Welting eer ere 2.25 

Berg Esenwein 

Writing i Is ine oui pe baba. bees oa-enw 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 

Your Everyday Vocabulary..........++++ee% 2.25 
J. Turck Baker 

Writing for the Magazines..... eerr rrr 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein 

OS re ee rer 2.50 
S. Roland Hall 

The peeeearaye ir INN 666.644 tele bsarewes 1.50 
Casper S. Yost 

The Community Newspaper.......... cxonee ae 
Emerson Harris and Florence Hooke 

Ted: TUG TOs a 5:a:0.5 cece snasvess paren 2.00 
Ben Hecht and pti MacArthur 

ee Dr Per coe SEO 


Herbert Read 
Writer’s Index of Good Form and Good 


NE esha lace-wh Sine aie ra G eecncek oe a es ae ae 1.50 
John Manly and Edith Rickert 
The Writing of News........... onestsenses GED 


Charles G. Ross 
ee ee nr 
John L. Given 


or stamps), for which please send me, postpaid, the 
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MANUSCRIPTS CRITICISED FREE 


To all writers, whether experienced or new, 
we offer a dignified and competent literary 
service. We will read and submit a critical 
report on any short or book length manu- 
script sent to us without charging any 
reading fee whatsoever. On salable manu- 
scripts we will make any general revisions 
or corrections necessary without charge. 
Our fees are from 10% to 15% commission, 
payable when a manuscript is bought and 
paid for. No obligation of any nature is 
incurred by the author when a manuscript 
is sent to us for reading. Inquiries are 
welcomed and answered promptly. We 
cannot undertake to market song poems 
or scenarios, but all other types of work, 
either prose or poetry, are acceptable for 
placement. Please address manuscripts or 
inquiries to 
Manuscript Dept. 


HYDRA BOOK CORPORATION 
100 Fifth Ave., New York City 














We Get Results 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 

55 WEST FORTY-SECOND one 

Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion 


etc. Send for circulars and editorial recommendations. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Pictures, 








Rejected Short Stories Sold 


Free reading, no commission charged. With criticism 
and revision authors coached on characterization, plot- 
ting, suspense, climax. Specialists on love, western, fly- 
ing, detective, confession stories. Typing, 50c thousand, 
SHORT STORY SPECIALISTS 
166 William St., N. Y. Provo, So. Dak. 
283 Lisgar ‘st., Ottawa, Can. 








EARN MONEY WRITING 


You can make money writing stories. My se rvice will 
belp you—will train you—at home in spare time, no 
matter where you live, or what your occupation. Manu- 
scripts typed, criticized, revised; also sales service. 
Short story writing taught by mail in ten lessons, 
Write for particulars. 
LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N., Kitehener, Ont., Canada 








SELL YOUR STORY! 
Send your short stories, talkies, and 
manuscripts promptly, for adequate represen- 
tation in the New York market. Superior 
service. Correspondence invited. 
DANIEL O’MALLEY COMPANY 
109 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


book 














Writer's Digest 


Adventure Magazine, Spring and Macdougal 
Sts.. New York City. Anthony M. Rud, Editor. 
Issued semi-monthly; 25c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
“We are in the market for short outdoor adven- 
ture stories up to 10,000 words, novelettes up to 
40,000 words, serial novels up to 100,000 words 
and filler articles from 300 to 1200 words. Also 
poetry any length, but preferred if less than 100 


lines. We report within two weeks and pay two 


cents a word and up for fiction, and fifty cents 
a line and up for poetry.” 

Argosy Weekly, Frank A. Munsey Co., 280 
Broadway, New York. A. H. Bittner, Editor. 


Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
are in the market for action fiction of all varieties ; 
mystery, detective, humor, romance, adventure, 
business, western, northern, foreign, war, aviation, 
sports, sea, fantastic, etc. Variety is our keynote. 
Plot and action are essential. We do not want 
love stories, domestic problems, sketches, etc. Short 
stories of all lengths, novelettes, serials up to 80,000 
words are needed. We report within two weeks 
and pay on acceptance.” 


Battle Stories, Robbinsdale, Minn. pecial need 


“Ss 
is for air-war shorts and novelettes. Stories must 


have —. action, as title indicates, and direct 
conflict with the enemy. Same length requirements 
as Triile-X.. Stories in order of preference: air, 


trench and No-man’s-land fighting, navy battle, 
submarine, humor, raiding parties, spy adventures, 
and army boxing behind lines with a dash of front 
line action. Mystery angles are desirable occa- 
sionally. Must have world war setting whereve 

there was fighting. No training camp yarns. Use 


dialect sparingly. We want the unusually zood 
story as this is not a ‘formula’ magazine. Avoid 
trite and overworked plots. Ideas for special 
features welcomed. Smashing war verse not ex 


ceeding forty lines, 25¢ a line. We pay two cents 


and up on acceptanc 





Black Mask, 578 
City. Editor, Joseph 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for well written stories of swift movement, clean 
virile action, strong characterization, and appealing 
well defined plot, pve ble in all details—detective, 
western, border and adventure tales. Shorts should 
run 4000 to 6000 words, and novelettes up to 15,000 
words. We report prompt ly, and pay on acceptance 
at good rates.’ 


Madison Avenue, New York 


T. Shaw. Issued monthly; 





Breesy Stories, 1071 Sixth Ave., 
Cashel Pomeroy, Editor. Issued 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the market for 
novelettes of 12,000 to 18,000 words, and short 
stories any length between 3000 and 7000 words. 
Our fiction is exclusively what is called ‘Sex Sto- 
ries.’ They must be clean without being stodgy and 
preachy ; must be dramatic, tersely told, and prefer- 
ably pointed at youth—young men and women of 


New York City. 


monthly; 20c a 





Be informed on Editorial Needs! Save 
Plot, Scene and Character Requirements. 


RUBY ARCHER GRAY, 


LET ME HELP YOU Make Your Short-Story Salable 


Yourself Work and 
Short-Story, making page corrections in diction, then write detailed 
Only 


2595 Florentina Ave., 


study your 
Modern 


Worry! I will 
Improvements in 
today to 


$2. Please send with story 


Alhambra, California 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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our later day. Light poetry not over 28 lines is 
used. We report within two weeks, and pay on 
acceptance at the rate of one cent a word, and 25c 
a line for verse.” 


Cowboy Stories, 80 Lafayette St. New York 
City. H. A. McComas, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Cowboy Stories is par- 
ticularly devoted to active life and work of the 
cowboy. Stories for this magazine must have 
good, strong, logical plots in which there are no 
Indians and in which there is little or no woman 
interest or love interest. The stories must have 
in them a lot of physical action. This magazine 
may use any part of the old West or the new West 
which fits it, but all such western material must 
be so written that it sounds as though it is or could 
be occurring today. Stories for Cowbody Stories 
run from 3500 to 6000 words in length. Novels 
should be 35,000 words in length, and serials in 
four parts of 15,000, 9000, 7000, and 4000 words 
respectively. We report within two weeks, and 
pay on acceptance at the rate of two cents a word 
and up.” 


Dream World, Macfadden Publications, Inc., 
1926 Broadway, New York City. Helen J. Day, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25¢c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We use first person stories of love and romance 
from 2000 to 5000 words in length and serials in 
two, three, four and five parts of 5000 words each. 
Ve report in about four weeks, and pay on ac- 
ceptance at the rate of two cents a word.” 





Far West Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York City. 
Fr. E. Blackwell, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use clean outdoor stories 
of the West, Alaska and Mexico; short stories 
about 5000 words, novelettes 25,000 words, and 
serials 80,000 words. No sex or ‘strong’ language. 
Some love interest allowed. Good characterization 
and action essential. Also informative articles 
about the West, its people, cattle or other interest. 
These may run from 500 to 2500 words. Very 
little poetry is used. We report within two weeks, 
and pay two cents a word and up on acceptance.” 

Five Novels Monthly, 80 Lafayette St.. New 
York City. Editor, John Burr. Issued monthly ; 
25¢e a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use five novels a 
month—romance, adventure, sport, western and 
mystery. Novelettes should be about 25,000 words 
in length, and all storics must have a strong love 
interest. We do not use sex or jazzy stories. We 
report within two weeks, and pay two cents a 
word and up on acceptance.” 








Love Romances, 271 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Harriet A. Bradfield, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We need 
love stories with strongly emotional, modern plots. 
Decided feminine interest, usually following the 
heroine. Simply written, quick moving, working 
up to an absorbing and satisfying emotional cli- 
max. No sophisticated or first-person confessional 
stories. Short stories should run 4000 to 6000 
words, novelettes 9000 to 12,000 words, novels 18,- 
000 to 22,000 words, and serials about 50,000 words 
in five installments. We report within ten days, 
and pay on acceptance at the rate of one cent a 
word and up.” 

(Continued on page 68) 














PLOTTO 


A New Method of Plot 
Suggestion for Writers 
of Creative Fiction 
By 
WILLIAM WALLACE COOK 


is as helpful to the professional 
writer of fiction as to the ama- 


teur. 


The noted editor, publisher 
and publicist, Col. S. S. McClure, 
writes of PLOTTO: “It is cer- 
tainly as essential to a writer as 
a dictionary, or as a Roget’s 
Thesaurus—with this difference: 
There is no inspiration in a dic- 
tionary, while PLOTTO is a liv- 
ing thing, full of suggestions and 
hints, and rich in the very mate- 
rial that turns the imagination 
into the reality of the written 
word.” 

The famous writer, H. Bed- 
ford-Jones, writes of PLOTTO: 
“You have produced a marvelous 
thing here, a tremendous help to 
writers.” 

Send stamp for de- 
scriptive booklet. 


ADDRESS: 


WILLIAM WALLACE COOK 
Marshall, Michigan 
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ABSOLUTELY UNSALABLE 


when I received them—yet, after my editing, 
these stories were sold to well-known publishers : 





“The Demon Demonstrator”’..........+.J Munsey’s 
CN BE wdccedttecsesscscereseeus I Confess 
STG TOROS 60. csrsceeveecewe Young’s Magazine 
eo ree ee ee Breezy Stories 
“What’s Wrong With Aviation?”........ Collier's 
“Eset” CHOW) c6c cccccvcsaes Dorrance & Co. 
| eer ee Ace-High 
“A Matter of Honor’. .. National Sportsman 
“Honor of the Force”... ...ccecscese Danger Trail 
“A Jekyll-Hyde Experience”’.......... True Story 


Dozens of other stories, classed as “hopeless” by 
critics and rejected repeatedly by magazines, were so 
after revision to Blue Book, Argosy, Adventure, Black 
Mask, Blade and Ledger, 10-Story Book, Wide World, 
Popular, Brain Power, Flapper’s Experience, and others. 
If you are in need of assistance—criticism, revision, or 
sales—my service, backed up by ten years’ experience, 
will give your work the best possible chance. Write 
for terms, etc. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Criticism—Revision—Sales 
Former Magazine Editor—-Literary Agent Since 1918 
306 Elton Building, Tallapoosa, Ga. 








HELP 


for those who need it at moderate rates. Detailed, construc- 
tive criticism of any short-story manuscript for $1.00, Every 
technical and mechanical error pointed out and the remedy 
suggested. List of possible markets included free. Please 
enclose return postage. Unattached American stamps ac- 
cepted. Other rates in proportion. 


W. E. LENDON 


353 Belsize Drive, Toronto, Canada 








Extra Money 


If you, as a writer, meet others 
interested in writing, you can “pick 
up” quite a bit of extra money with 
very little effort by being our sub- 
scription representative in your 
territory. 

Just clip the attached coupon 
and send it in to us today, and full 
particulars will reach you by re- 
turn mail. 


— — oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: 

Please tell me how I can easily increase my earnings 
by being subscription representative in my territory. 
It is understood that I am placing myself under no 
obligation in making this request. 


Ee Pere ee ee ere ee re ert eee ree Pe 














Writer’s Digest 


LITERARY SLEUTHING 
(Continued from page 14) 


the crime with the brand smoked by a 
suspect. (b) The bogus spiritualistic seance 
to frighten the culprit into giving himself 
away. (c)Forged finger-prints. (d) The 
dummy-figure alibi. (e) The dog that does 
not bark and thereby reveals the fact that 
the intruder is familiar. (f)The final pin- 
ning of the crime on a twin, or a relative 
who looks exactly like the suspected, but 
innocent, person. (g) The hypodermic 
syringe and the knockout dope. (i) The 
commission of the murder in a locked room 
after the police have actually broken in. 
(1) The word-association test for guilt. 
(j) The cipher, or code letter, which is 
eventually unravelled by the sleuth. 





WHY I ACCEPT AND REJECT 
STORIES 


(Continued from page 19) 


knows his “old house well,” or has heara 
the song of the mountain dryad; seen the 
mists of the Mermaid; heard the pipes of 
the woodland Fawn; or visited the caverns 
of the Earth-gnome, he has a salable story 
should he care to transfer these mythological 
mysteries to fiction. 

Open-mindedness toward a story that 
some editors hesitate to print is a part of 
our adventure. Sometimes they are exactly 
what we are looking for to balance a table 
of contents. And chance is often good for- 
tune, so we are willing to take one. In 
returning such a manuscript, an editor once 
wrote in apology for a long delay: “this 
again proves my contention: when in doubt 
say ‘no’.” We prefer the advice of Gilbert 
Canaan, who says: “If you ever find your- 
self faced with a risk, take it.” Adding we 
are all too prone to inaction, having lingered 
too long at the “Inn of Habit.” 

Summing up, when there comes to me a 
story that stirs my senses, that warms my 
emotions, that quickens my reason, I have 
found that rare thing—a fine story. It is 
seldom these three attributes are combined, 
but it is the lack of one of them or of two 
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of them, that throws the story into the dis- 


card. 

Epitor’s Note: Miss Reber has accepted and 
published a number of stories from readers of 
Writer’s Dicest. Possibly after reading why she 
accepts and rejects stories, you can apply the 
reasons to your own stories and submit them to 
her in care of Prize Story Magasine. 





TWELVE CARDINAL ELEMENTS 
OF SHORT STORY WRITING 


(Continued from page 29) 


ners of a Chesterfield, but that he is a 
director of slap-stick comedies. It is not 
until the last line that the reader is told 
what he is; instead he learns what Mr. 
Pymm is not, and so by process of elimina- 
tion finds what he must be. 

How much more interesting is this method 
than that which states plainly and without 
the adornment of facetiousness that Mr. 
Pymm is a director of slap-stick comedies 
in Hollywood! And how much more of 
Mr. Pymm’s personality is exposed. The 
reader feels almost as if he had discovered 
Mr. Pymm for himself instead of being told 
about him. 

This is implication developed to the nth 
degree and to good purpose, and should be 
studied by those who find themselves in- 
clined to expression by “the statement of 
fact” method. 

The best plot in the world, the most orig- 
inal situations, and the outstanding char- 
acter drawing, will avail nothing unless 
cloaked with the mantle of plausibility. 


HERE are two magazines which special- 
ize in stories in which situations and 
exploits (at present beyond the realms of 
possibility) are made to seem plausible— 
Amazing Stories and Science Wonder 
Stories. The point to be noted is that they 
are concerned with what may prove to be 
future developments in the field of science. 
One of the well-known radio executives of 
the country, in an article in the June Cen- 
tury Magazine, said, “If the future may be 
measured by the past, the next eight years 
will give the world fantastic events almost 
beyond the power of human visualization.” 
This might be considered by fiction writers 
as an invitation to let imagination roam far 


afield. 
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Here is YOUR 
High School 
cation! 


These fifteen 
wonderful books 
prepare you 
quickly at home 
for bigger pay, \ 
broader culture, 


. : ‘Examine’ 
social and busi- § \ them g 
ness success. Ev- - FREE! 





ery high school 
subject taught by fascinating “Ques- 
tion and Answer” method—FEnglish, 
Biology, Geography, Physics, Liter- 
ature, Arithmetic, Spelling, Physiog- 
raphy, Algebra, Ancient, Modern and 
American History, Economics, Civics 
and Latin. 


Greatest Bargain in Brain 
Power 


Increase your earning power this 
easy way. Don’t be held back by 
lack of education. Here is your 
chance to get your high school edu- 
cation in spare time at amazingly 
little cost. These books are used in 
thousands of high schools. Qualify 
for Certificate. 


Send No Money 


Examine these fifteen books FREE. 
No money in advance, pay nothing 
on delivery. Keep the books 5 days. 
Then decide. Return them if you 
choose. Otherwise, send $3.85 first 
payment and $4.00 monthly for 4 
months —total only $19.85. Send 
name and address NOW. 


HIGH SCHOOL HOME-STUDY BUREAU 
Dept. 867 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
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STORY now on sale 





Address manuscripts to 
PRIZE STORY MAGAZINE 
33 W. 60th St., New York, N. Y. 











Suite 633, 





° . 
Automotive Articles Wanted! 
THE BATTERY MAN wants articles on merchandising, 
servicing, ard technical subjects pertinent to Automotive 
Electrical and Battery Statio Line drawings, photos, aud 
cuts are acceptable to use with material offered. 
Submit your material to us if it is in our field 
consideration will be given to all offerings. 


THE BATTERY MAN, Terre Haute, Ind. 








Prompt 








AUTHORS 
New, unknown writers send stories, poems, 
scenarios, etc. 
Editor, FICTIGN MAGAZINE 
Suite 400, Dept. B, 
333 W. 2nd St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








TRADE PAPER WRITERS 


in the smal 













There are — stories of success 
and super-ser tz ( 

car soaicbds Mise 
moval, etc. We 
automobile sales a 
20,000 will be given 
merit. Address: 

AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both Photoplay (silent 
and talking) and Magazine field. Manuscripts Cceveloped and 
revised for submission to studios and publishers. Established 
1917. Location and exceptional facilities make our SERVICE 
MOST ADV ANTAGEOUS. Sales Department operated on 
sommission basis 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full partieulars. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


POEMS WANTED 


For Poets’ Magazine. Under 300 words pre- 
ferred. Address Editor. 


POETIC PUBLICATIONS 
55 West 42nd St., New York City 


OOK MANUSCRIPTS 


(Novel length), Verse, 

Religion, Travel, Medi- 

Professions, History, Polities, 
Sports, Humor Miscellaneous. Immediate 
Reading and Report. Prose (30,090 worde up); 
Verse (book-size colleetions). 

Dent. W.D., DORRANCE & CO., Publishers, Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia Pa, 

















All Subjects—Fiction 
World War, 
cine, Science, 


Business, 





Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 65) 

80 Lafayette St., New York 
City. H. A. McComas, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use only the whole 
western action theme. There may be no 
i They may contain some 
interest but not to the 
lead. We do not 


Rangeland Stories, 


of the 
Indians in the 
woman interest and 
extent of there being a heroine 
want western love stories. This magazine may 
use any part of the old West or the new West 
which fits it, but all such western material must 
be so written that it sounds as though it is = could 
3500 


stories. 
love 


be occurring today. Short stories should t 
to 6000 words in length, novels 35,000 eile and 
serials in four parts of 15,000, 9000, 7000, and 4000 





th 


words respectively. We can use poetry of the 
ballad type also. Manuscripts are reported on 
within two weeks, and payment is made on accept- 
ance at the rate of two cents a word and up. 


Screen Secrets, Robbinsdale, Minn. “Special 
eed—intimate, unusual features about stars. Nov- 
elty is sought. We want brief features of unusual 
and intimate nature, interviews, articles, etc., deal- 
ing with motion pictures. Serials dealing with 
motion picture characters and settings are needed. 
No other fiction. Articles or features about fa- 
mous motion picture stars abroad or in unusual 
settings are always in demand. The usual hack- 
neyed publicity material is not purchased. Liberal 
rates are paid on acceptance.’ 


Sea Storics Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. Editor, Lawrence Lee. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We can use all 
good sea fiction, and occasional sea verses. Pay- 
ment is made on publication at the rate of one 
cent a word.” 





Short Stories, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y. R. de S. Horn, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We are in 
need of adventure stories, 4000 to 10,000 words in 
length, with fresh strong plots, and also novelettes, 
novels and serials in which there is plenty of action. 
We also use some outdoor verse. We report with- 
in two weeks, and pay on acceptance.” 








Sport Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. Lawrence Lee, Editor. Issued semi- 


$3.00 a year. “We always 
We report within two 
one cent a word 


monthly; 15c a copy; 
can use good sport fiction. 
weeks, and pay on acceptance, 
and up.” 


Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
Editor. Issued semi-monthly ; lic 
a copy; $3.50 a year. “We are in the market for 
complete novelettes of 20,000 to 25,000 words in 
length; war, air, sea, adventure. We use three 
stories an issue. Have no need for shorts or 
serials. We report within ten days, and pay on 
acceptance at rate of two cents a word and up.” 


Three Star 
David Redstone, 


Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn. “Our special need 
is for air and war shorts. We are in the market 


for short stories 3000 to 7000 words, novelettes up 
to 15,000 words, serials 45,000 to 60,000, each in- 
stallment about 15,000 words long including synop- 
Stories in order of preference: air and air- 


sis. 
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war shorts and novelettes, trench and cavalry 
shorts, thrilling and baffling murder mysteries, west- 
erns in all lengths, general adventure in all climes. 
This is not a ‘formula’ magazine so avoid the ruts 
as the unusually good yarn is urgently needed. 
Ideas for adventure articles and features welcomed. 
Virile adventure verse not exceeding 40 lines, 25c 
a line. We pay two cents a word on acceptance.” 


True Love Affairs, Robbinsdale, Minn. “Special 
need—first person stories of love and mystery in 
short lengths, and 10,000-word detective stories. 
First person short stories and articles up to 5000 
words with strong love and mystery appeal, or 
vivid, emotional, true-to-life confessions, are need- 
ed. Gangster stories, tales of the underworld, crime 
and murder mysteries are wanted. Articles usually 
on assignment, deal with social problems of the 
day. Love-mystery serials of three to six parts 
in 5000-word installments are welcomed; also de- 
tective stories in first person up to 10,000 words. 
Romance wanted in every story. We pay two 
cents a word on acceptance.” 


True Confessions Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
Jack Smalley, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy ; 
#2.50 a year. “We want confession stories of 5000 
words with emotion and heart throb; romantic 
stories of love which may be based on a sex inci- 
dent either in the past life or the present life of 
the relator. Stories should arouse the sympathy 
of the reader. Also use short articles of not more 
than 3500 words in length, dealing with subjects 
of interest to women and girls, and occasional ar- 
ticles on companionate marriage, common law mar- 
riages, love problems, etc. Photographs should ac- 
company articles whenever possible. A small 
amount of poetry is used of not more than three 
stanzas in length. We report on manuscripts within 
ten days, and pay on acceptance at the rate of 
two cents a word.” 





Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. Editor, F. E. Blackwell; Associate 
Editor, D. C. Hubbard. Issued weekly; 1l5c a 
copy ; $6.00 a year. “We want clean outdoor stories 
of the West, Alaska, Mexico; short stories about 
5000 words, novelettes 25,000 words, serials 80,000 
words. We have no hard, fast rule as to length, 
but long stories must be broken in about 12,000- 
word installments and may run three, four, five or 
six parts. No sex or ‘strong’ language. Some 

(Continued on page 72) 












CULTURED SPEECH 


AT LAST! Something New! 


Learn Cultured Speech and Correct Pro- 
nunciation quickly from phonograph rec- 
ords. Also increase your vocabulary this 
new easy way. Be a fluent talker—culti 
vated speech is a social and basheons 
asset of the first importance. This new 

“learn by listening’’ method highly rec- 
ommended by leading educators, Records 
sent on free trial. Write for information 
and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 305-C, Chicago, Il. 








Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an experienced author’s typist. 

50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 1c per line. 
Special attention given books. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 











AUTHORS—SPECIAL 
I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. 
If you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











MLM CEM ONEONTA Ne 


=| STOP! Our high-quality service offers you careful 
= revision, neat and accurate typing with ear- 
SS bon copy, prompt attention, and assistance 





in selling. Lowest prices, too—40c per 1000 
words; le a line for poems. Such a complete, economical 
manuscript service is just what you have been Jooking for, 
= isn’t it? Give us a trial; we guarantee satisfaction, 

BESSINGER SERVICE CO. 
D-133 South East St., Galion, Ohio 


= 


an 





THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 


Our “Typing that Talks’”’ attracts the editor’s eye. Prose 
or poetry 10c a typewritten page; one carbon copy, minor 
errors corrected, two markets suggested. 10% discount on 
booklength. Send return postage. Brief criticism free to new 
clients. CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM of poetry, 2c line; 
revision 5c line. Specialists in preparation of books of 
poetry for publication. Telephone 6-6095. 


The Typerie, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. 














BOOKS 

SHORT STORIES 
NOVELETTES 
ARTICLES 


is promising. 


descriptive circular. 


OLD! 


I am constantly in touch with the fiction market in America and England, 
and in an advantageous position to establish contacts for writers whose work 


Those who wish their work recommended by 
agency, or a candid professional criticism if unsalable, are invited to write for 


SALES SERVICE, PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM, MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
AUGUST LENNIGER, Literary Agent, 155 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


an editorially recognized 





One of the books 
I have placed. 
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Editorial Criticism 


RITICISM of fiction Mss., by a former 
C editor of 25 years’ standing, from the 

professional editorial point of view, 
with practical constructive suggestions for 
improvement. Full personal attention to 
each case and each case given strictly indi- 
vidual handling. Frankness, not flattery. 
Individual courses of instruction and devel- 
opment a specialty. Send for booklet. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
Carmel, New York 


Formerly editor McClure’s, Adventure, Romance; 
managing editor Delineator; four other maga- 
zines; author Fundamentals of Fiction Writing,” 
“Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing’; fiction 
and articles in leading magazines. 














READING 
CRITICISM 


NO sxe FEES 


SELL non-fiction and fiction for writers, give article topics 

and story plots and handle material for syndicates and talk- 

ing picture concerns. You 

WRITE on anything you like and forget the selling side. 
WE 


WORK TOGETHER to a mutual advantage. 





Inquire BERT NEVINS, 1431 Broadway, New York City. 


——Verse Pays—4 


M. H., of California, a subscriber 
to Writer’s Digest, writes that he 
has just sold a long narrative poem 
to be published in book form. 





Beside opportunities like this to make a consider- 
able sum on the sale of a long poem, there is a 
tremendous market for short verses. 


The Art of 
Versification 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN and 
MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


The most complete and practical book written on 
the principles of poetry and composition of all 
verse forms. Studying this book will lead you to 
complete mastery of the art, from the elements of 
meter and rhyme to the most intricate and highly 
marketable forms of verse. If you want to be able 
to understand “the language of poetry,” if you 
want to add this very profitable form of writing to 
your accomplishments, send today for a copy of 
this book and begin to study it at once. 


Cloth-bound, gold lettered; gilt top; 
311 pages; $2, postpaid. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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FICTION HOUSE MARKET 
(Continued from page 36) 
out words, and other aggravations. Soiled 
pages divert the attention of the reader from 
what you are saying—something you can 
not well afford. 

Short, clear paragraphs and simple Eng- 
lish are cherished by Fiction House. Our 
public is the mass public. Avoid long, 
erudite words. 

Don’t overwork the dash. Break up long 
sentences instead. 

If dialect is used, make it uniform in 
spelling throughout. 

Follow the method of punctuation and 
paragraphing you see in our magazines. 

To denote change of scene or a “break” 
in a short story, merely quadruple space and 
start the next story section with one or two 
words, all capitals. We don’t want chapters 
for our short material. 

In long material, chapter heads every two 
or three thousand words are required. The 
style of these chapter headings, each of 
which must have a caption, is as follows: 


CHAPTER IV 
Shoot to Kill! 


Serial copy should be divided into 10,000 
word installments, each installment closing 
in the midst of an exciting action incident 
creating suspense as to what is going to 
happen next, and each installment should 
have a 300 word synopsis summarizing the 
previous part or parts. Thus, for Part II 
write a 300 word synopsis of Part I. For 
Part III write a new synopsis summarizing 
in 300 words Parts I and II, and so on. 
Love Romances wants the final installment 
of its serial 6000 to 8000 words. 

Submit seasonal stories at least four 
months in advance of the issues for which 
they are intended. 





THE CURRENT BOOK MARKET 
(Continued from page 40) 

a historical background, biography of the 

human interest type, and books portraying 

significant condition. “And Then Came 


Ford” by Charles Merz, recently made its 


debut from the presses of Doubleday-Doran ; 
“The White Betrayal” by Hellmuth Unger, 
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a historically accurate poetic legend of the 
ill-fated Greeley Expedition, is to be brought 
out by Brentano’s in September; “Black 
America” by Scott Nearing, a study of the 
black man’s place in the sun, is published by 
The Vanguard Press, 100 5th Avenue, New 
York. 

Among light fiction of the romantic and 
adventure types, we find Doubleday-Doran 
bringing out “Garda” by Rose O’Neill and 
“Strange Moon” by T. S. Stribling, the lat- 
ter having been serialized recently in Ro- 
mance. Harcourt, Brace & Company, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York, present “Loose 
Ladies” by Vina Delmar, the author of “Bad 
Girl,” whose rise to fame and fortune has 
been little short of phenomenal. Ives \Wash- 
burn, Inc., 119 W. 5%th Street, New York, 
have brought out “The Key To The Casa” 
by Keck Orbison, an eastern adventure story. 

It is, of course, impossible to give, in an 
article of this length, a comprehensive sur- 
vey of what each one of the several hundred 
American publishers are producing and some 
of the high-spots have been touched, signifi- 
cant trends suggested, which may help the 
lay scribe in offering his book to the appro- 
priate market. 





WRITING SONGS TO ORDER 
(Continued from page 59) 


They are as old as the world and as new as 
tomorrow’s sunrise. 

How many times do you think “Sweet- 
heart” and “I Love You” have been used 
in song titles? Yet they still are being 
brought out, dusted off, given some sort of 
new twist, and made to serve. One writer 
will title a song, “Someday, Sweetheart,” 
another will use, “Today, Sweetheart,” while 
a third may use “Sweethearts of Yesterday.” 
And there you are. There is nothing new 
under the sun—or, rather, the moon, where 
most of the love-making and good times are 
alleged to take place. 








JACK LONDON said: 


“TI like your simple, direct, 
straight - from - the - shoulder 
method of presenting tlie 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in 
giving my judgment that 
your course in short story 
writing is excellently com- 
prehensive and practical.’ 





This should mean more to you than anything WE 
can say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is the 
only one he ever endorsed. 

CHECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS! 
Which are you getting? Rejection slips are the 
horror of every Amateur Writer! Hoosier Students 
are getting Real Money for their work! Under the 
personal direction of Dr. Johnston, who will give you 
unlimited personal criticism and manuscript sales 
service, you, too, will get checks! 

Write for free booklet, ‘“The Art of Story Writing.” 
Tells all about our service and course. Also our csleatle 
course in English! Write today. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Dept. 1916 FORT WAYNE, IND. 








WHAT EDITORS WANT 


Clean, clear, letter-perfect manuscripts on heavy bond 
paper. Revision and typing of Mss. Especial atten- 
tien given to poetry by a writer of experience. Seven 
years successful service to writers. 


FRANCES RODMAN 
P. QO. Box 234, Ridgewood, N. J. 








DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed and revised; accuracy and 
neatness stressed. Marketing service. Ten years’ 
editorial and advertising experience. Rates 
reasonable. Write for information and terms. 


Cc. L. BEESON & COMPANY 
7909% Seville Ave., Huntington Park, Calif. 





TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manuscripts. 
Novels, plays, stories, magazine articles, essays, sermons, 
poems promptly, accurately ty paper, double spaced; 
clear carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuatios, 
and grammar. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sample of work on 
request. Fifty cente per thousand words. Songs and poems, 
two cents a line. 


MAUDE K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill. 











EXPERT TYPING 
Ten years’ experience. Manuscripts, $0.50 per 
1000. Prompt. Copy furnished. Special rate 
tor books. 
MRS. VERDA W. RAPP 
Darien Center, N. Y. 











stories as thousands of successful writers. 


508 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., 





$s FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 
For Silent and Talking Pictures 


Not a school—no courses or books to sell, You are just as capable of writing acceptable 
Original plots and ideas are what is wanted. 
Plots accepted in any form. Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917) 


OLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Announcing 


The First of a New and Original 
Series of Books for Writers 


VERBS OF SPEECH 
1000 Substitutes for “Said” 
Defined and Classified. 
Inspiring to beginners in dialogue writing. 
Helpful to professionals. 
50 Cents, Postpaid 
Cc. V. SHOLL, Dept. D, 


Mankato, Minnesota 


Box 376 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
We place high-grade fiction, plays, features, poetry, 
illustrative art work, and photographs. 
(Typing Service) 
INTERNATIONAL AFFILIATIONS 


Information on Request 








Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, 2c per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 


gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 


2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 








The number of authors who are using the professional 
services of the Grotts Literary Trio is increasing 
steadily. Criticism and coaching in 
THE SHORT STORY 
POEM—ESSA Y—SERMON 
The Trio is INCORPORATED as provided by the 
laws of the State of Illinois. Write for particulars to 


THE GROTTS LITERARY TRIO, Butler, Ill. 








7 . 3 
Manuscripts With “Checks Appeal” 
A good appearance is half the battle in selling your stories. 
Let Miss Geary put a professional touch to your manuscripts. 
You'll be delighted with her neat, accurate, and prompt serv- 
ice. Her rates are only 50c per 1000 words on good bond 
paper with carbon copy. A trial will convince you that her 
typing has the ‘‘checks appeal.’’ 


MISS E. A. GEARY 
283 Lisgar Street, Ottawa, Canada 











CHARLES MARCUS HORTON 


(in Who’s Who 14 years; starred by 
Edward J. O’Brien; author of “Me- 
chanics of the Short Story.’’) 
Offers Constructive Criticism of 
Prose Manuscripts 
3 EUCLID AVENUE, Eeot, NY. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 69) 
love interest allowed. Good characterization and 
action essential. Read the magazine and then try 
to give us something better along those same lines. 
Informative articles about the West, its people, 
cattle or other interest are wanted. These may 
run from 500 to 2500 words. Poetry that tells a 
story is used occasionally, but not over thirty-four 
lines—preferably shorter. We report within two 
weeks, and pay two cents a word on acceptance.” 


Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Maga- 
sine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. Kenneth W. 
Hutchinson, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We are in the market for western 
stories under 5000 and over 60,000 words in length. 
We report within two weeks and pay one cent 
a word on acceptance.” 


Young’s Magazine, 1071 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. Cashel Pomeroy, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We welcome 
novelettes of 12,000 to 18,000 words, short stories 
any length between 3000 and 7000 words. We 
want what is known as the clean ‘sex story.’ We 
report within two weeks, and pay on acceptance 
at the rate of one cent a word.” 


Detective Fiction 
Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. Kenneth W. Hutchinson, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We want detective stories under 5000 and over 
60,000 words in length. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance at rate of one cent a word.” 


Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York City. Editor, Howard V. Bloomfield. Is- 
sued weekly; 10c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are 
in the market for detective, mystery and crime 
stories; shorts, 2500 to 8000 words, novelettes, 10,- 
000 to 20,000 words, and serials, 40,000 to 90,000 
words. Also use short fillers (150 to 400 words) 
of novel and unusual incidents with a definite crime 
angle. Minimum rate of payment is one and a 
half cents a word on acceptance.” 


Detective Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. F. E. Blackwell, Editor; D. C. Hub- 
bard, Associate Editor. Issued weekly; lic a copy; 
$6.00 a year. “We publish detective, crook lead, 
and crime-mystery stories. We are in the market 
for short stories up to 5000 words, novelettes 25,000 
words, and serials 80,000 words. Long stories 
must be broken into about twelve thousand word 
installments, and may run three, four, five or six 
parts. Stories must be ethical, no sex or ‘strong’ 
language. Good characterization and excitement 
are first essentials. Informative articles on crooks, 
crime and other items of interest along criminal 
lines can be used. Make them from 1000 to 2500 
words in length. Poetry which tells a story is 
wanted, but not over thirty-four lines in length— 
preferably shorter. We report within two weeks, 
and pay two cents a word and up on acceptance.” 


True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City. John V. Shuttleworth, Editor. Issued 
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monthly; 25c a year. “We want straight fact de- 
tective and crime stories of 2000 to 8000 for one 
part stories, and multiples of about 7000 for serials 
of three to six parts. Actual photographs should 
accompany stories. We report within two weeks, 
and pay two cents a word on acceptance. 

Real Detective Tales & Mystery Stories, 1050 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. Edwin Baird, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25¢ a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We can use any good detective or mystery fiction 
under 25,000 words, and fact articles on police and 
detective work. Photographs are accepted. We 
report promptly and pay good rates on acceptance.” 


Humor Markets 

College Humor, 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
i.. Hi. N. Swanson, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3.00 a vear. “We are in the market for 
short stories and serials, almost any length; ar- 
ticles of 5000 words on general and college sports; 
epigrams; two-line jokes; short skits; verses, anc 
serious and humorous slapstick cartoons. Photo- 
graphs are accepted with manuscripts. We report 
within ten days and pay on acceptance.” 

Whiz Bang and Smokehouse Monthly, Robbins- 
dale, Minn.. are constantly in the market for fresh, 
snappy jokes, epigrams, cartoons and poetry. Ideas 
for humorous stunts are paid for as promptly as 
for manuscripts—all at generous rates immediately 
on acceptance.” 


Literary Publications 

The American Hebrew, 71 W. 47th St.. New 
York City. Isaac Landman, Editor. Issued week- 
ly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want articles 
of Jewish interest, personality sketches and fiction 
of Jewish interest—2000 to 3000 words. Photo- 
graphs are accepted. Poetry is used occasionally. 
We report within three weeks, and pay on 15th of 
month following publication.” 

The American Mercury, 730 Fitth Avenue, New 
York City. H. L. Mencken, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 50c¢ a copy: $5.00 a vear. “We publish articles 
dealing with American themes and_ personalities, 
and unusual fiction and verse. Manuscripts are 
reported on promptly, and payment is made on 
acceptance.” 

Asia, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Louis D. Froelick, Editor; Gertrude Emerson and 
Marietta Neff, Associate Editors. “Asia deals 
chiefly with oriental life and thought interpreted 
in human terms, manners, customs and character ; 
relations between East and West. We are not 
interested in travel narrative unless of unique na- 
ture. Photographs are used with every article. 
We require little fiction, chiefly realistic interpre- 
tation of oriental life. Russia and Africa are in- 
cluded in editorial scope. Manuscripts are reported 
on within two weeks, and we pay within three 
weeks after acceptance.” 

The American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. Merle Crowell, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25¢c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
‘interesting people’ sketches, between 800 and 1000 








AUTHORS—Prompt, efficient typing of your manu- 
scripts by one who knows how, will increase their sell- 
ing value. Satisfaction guaranteed. Special rates for 
trial orders. Write for information today. 

MARY WIDMER 
Route 5, Box 20, Seattle, Washington 








Meet Editor’s Requirements 
Have your manuscripts typewritten in proper 
form approved by editors. Minor corrections. 
Carbon copy. 50 cents a 1000 words. Prompt 
and efficient service our guarantee. 

MITCHELL TYPING SERVICE 
732 Seventeenth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 











(Continued on page 76) 
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BEFORE 
The Editor Buys -- - 


he must read your story. A sorry 
looking manuscript on poor 
paper convinces the editor that 
he is looking at an amateurish 
piece of work. Two, quick, ex- 
perienced motions of his hands 
and the manuscript is back 
the envelope with a rejection 
slip cuddling next to it. 

Had the manuscript been typed 
on fresh, crisp, good-looking 
stationery and enclosed in the 
official stiff envelope, he would 
at least have READ your story. 
A successful salesman dresses 
well. The manuscript that looks 
cheap and scrubby is yet to be 
bought! 


Give Yourself the Breaks! 


Dress up your manuscript. Be sure 
that the editor at least reads your story. 
Make sure that his first impression is a 
good one. Treat yourself to professional 
stationery. 
100 sheets high grade MS paper, 
8142 x11 inches 
100 second sheets for 
carbon copies 
25 Manila Envelopes, 4144 x 94% 
25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9, for 
return purposes 
This high - grade professional 
manuscript stationery can be had 
NOW at only $1.50. Send your 
order and check to Writer’s Digest, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Broadway Viewpoint—Plays 

During a temporary stay here I am criticising — 
scripts from a BROADWAY or COMMERCIAL angle 

If your theme in my opinion can be bent to a box 
office angle, I will tell you how to do that. 

Some recent legitimate plays have been successful and 
able to withstand the competition of the movies. A new 
technical method, borrowed from the movies themselves, 
and which has been largely responsible for this success, 
will be pointed out to you and in such a tangible way 
that you should be able to make immediate and prac- 
tical use of it. 

You can’t afford to ignore the “‘tricks” of the theater. 
The more profound your idea, the move you need them 
It is your business as an artist to hang onto your idea 
and yet make use of every applicable “trick,” old and 
new, that will put it over. 

I am not a broker and could not be at this location, 
and hence do not sell plays nor marketing advice. 
offer no help on the new “talkie” technique, but my 
help will be a preliminary training. 

I admire non-commercial art theaters, but what I 
propose to aid just now and nothing else is the getting 
of this commercial angle. 

I do not claim that it will be easy for you to swing 
your play thematically and technically to the Broadway 
angle, but if you want drastic criticism that will pep you 
up to the—usually dreaded—job of rewriting and make 
you say, “‘now I ‘know where I am,” send for circular. 


Frank H. Robinson, P. O. Box 322, Rome, Ga. 











AUTHORS 
Neat, accurate typing is in a sense the “Silent 
Salesman” of your manuscripts. Let us render 
this service for you. Manuscripts 50c per thou- 
sand words. Carbon copy included. 


S. E. RODGERS 
1013 Meadow Ave., 


OHIO 
MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
FRANCES LANGSTON 
47 No. Fourth St., Zanesville, Ohio 


Charleroi, Pa. 

















If You Want Bigger and Better Checks 
Let me type your manuscripts on beautiful bond Paper and 
correct all errors in punctuation, spelling, and English. Work 
mailed flat in heavy envelope reaches you crisp and fresh. 
One carbon and return postage free. 50c per thousand words 
—poetry Ic a line. 
Be Content With Nothing But the Best 


GLADYS MONTEZ 
1024 Dakota Street, San Antonio, Texas 








FOUND—A Typist With a Heart! 
As 2000 writers will tell you. Let me prove it 
by typing your copy for 30c per thousand 
words. Carbon and postage free. Ten years’ 
experience. 


V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 














We Publish and Market 


BOOKS of the UNUSUAL KIND 


Those Having a Purpose 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST 


AVONDALE PRESS 


1841 BROADWAY, Dept. B, New York City 


check in one 
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ACUTE AFFLATUS 
(Continued from page 38) 


in the moonlight, be- 
in his belly. 


yellie, yellie yellied, 
cause he had a sliver 

For an hour she wrote furiously, without 
stopping to re-read, correct or revise. 
Finished, she slapped the result into an en- 
velope, took it to the post office, to send 
special delivery, and then returned home 
feeling as though she had been born again. 

Two years before, an editor had been un- 
kind enough to accept her first effort and 
pay for it. This thoughtlessness upon his 
part had led Arachne into the two unhap- 
piest years of her life. 

As she contemplated with delight the fact 
that at last she was thoroughly satisfied and 
convinced that she was in no wise an author 
and could for the remainder of her life be 
an intellectual dub, refraining from any 
abortive attempts to enrich American let- 
ters, she was happy beyond expression. 

It was as though the editor, two years be- 
fore, had sentenced her to penal servitude ; 
now she was free. Her sentence was ended. 
She could do as she damn well pleased. 

In three days Arachne was handed her 
return envelope by the mailman, the return 
envelope which should have contained one 
essay. For the second time in her writing 
experience the return envelope very evident- 
ly did not contain the manuscript. Taking 
it to her study she opened it with fingers 
that shook so much that she could scarcely 
hold on to the contents. A check for forty 
dollars was the first thing to greet her eyes. 
Next: 

“Dear Miss Banning: 

We have accepted your charming 
essay: “Thoughts While Peeling Pota- 
toes, and hope that more work from 
your pen will be forthcoming in the 
very near future. 


Uriel Follicle, Editor.” 


sat there in the attic, holding the 
hand and the letter in the other, 

mingled emotions played hide and _ seek 

across her threshold of consciousness. 
Perfectly well she knew that she was he- 


As she 
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terested her. 


THE ACTION M 


the others, or (2) the 


by regular writers and 


but it would take too 


vergent to be lumped 


best for the author to 
carefully. 


article for discussion. 
the pleasure of writing 


quirements. 


ing sentenced to a lifetime of hard, under- 
paid labor ; perfectly well she knew that she 
would have to give up liking what she liked 
and pretend to dislike everything that in- 
And yet, such is the paradox 
of life in this vale that, at the same time, 
she felt the pink glow that means “success.” 
And so she lived unhappily ever after. 


ARKET TODAY 


(Continued from page 51) 


ready described, or (3) like Detective Story 
Magazine most of their needs are supplied 


a beginner to break in. 

There are other pulp paper magazines with 
special needs which do not come under the 
heading of any of the groups mentioned, 


requirements separately 


them, however, use stories of the hero pat- 
tern with a business or other background. 
Since they have special requirements, it is 


and since the magazines are fewer in num- 
ber than those in the action field, I will be 
able to take them up separately and be even 
more specific in my statement of their re- 


Dr. Burton 






Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own dor- 
mant ability. Dr. Burton's Analysis Test indicates 
your power to create plots, characters that live, to 
understand motives, etc. It’s a splendid test of 
your story instinct. Send for this free Analysis, 
try it, and receive expert critic’s opinion, also 
booklet, ‘‘Short Story Writing.’’ 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 

566 Laird Bldg., 








inneapolis, Minn. 





type your manuscripts. 





. 67 West Elm Street, 
patterns fit those al- 


Neatness and accuracy guar 


Fifty cents per thousand words. 
line, postage extra. Give 


JEANNETTE BARTON 


AUTHORS—SPECIAL TYPING 


, if you allow us to 
and prompt service. 
Poems, two cents per 


Norwalk, Ohio 





it is very difficult for editor in your favor. 


P. O. Box 53, 


typing that pleases an editor. 

words. Carbon copy and extra first page. 
MISS CLELA BRAHM 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


A PULL WITH THE EDITOR 


A perfectly typed manuscript will impress the 
I guarantee the kind of 


50c per 1000 








long to discuss their 
and they are too di- 
together. Most of 


216 Calhoun Street, 


MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed. Carbon Copy 
Free. 50c per 1000 words. 
Revised upon Request. 
ECRIT 


University 2314-W 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





study the magazine 


years’ experience. 


Fort McPherson, 


“Notice to Authors —Writers”’ 


Expert typing service for authors and writers. 

There is also a group of pulp paper maga- 50c per thousand words; 
zines appealing to women readers. Their 
requirements are entirely different from any- 
thing mentioned above and will need another 


carbon copy. 


Accuracy and prompt service guaranteed. Five 


MRS. E. L. WALLACE 


Atlanta, Ga. 





I hope I shall have 
of this group soon; 


431 So. Dearborn St. 








You WRITE it — Let us SELL it 
Marketers of every type of Literary Material. 

Novelettes, short stories, verse, etc. 

Literary criticism, revision and typing. 


NATIONAL WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Chicago 














10¢: c vi 
PAGE 








Postoffice Box 532 





Send Manuscript at once—but no money. 


typing is completed 


ARCHIBALD H. McLEES 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING at lowest rate ever offered! 
PLUS—Bond Paper '/c per sheet 
PLUS—Carbon Copy Ic per sheet 
PLUS—Necessary Postage 


You receive bill when 


Bristol, Pa., U. S. A. 
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BREAD LOAF 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


Fourth Annual Session 


AUGUST 19—AUGUST 31 
A conference on PROBLEMS OF AUTHOR- 
SHIP, held in the heart of the Green Moun- 
tains, under the auspices of Middlebury College. 
Expert criticism and advice in the writing of 
fiction, verse, essay, article, and criticism by a 
staff of experienced authors and editors. 
For information address 


R. M. GAY, Bread Loaf, Vermont 








WRITERS 


Only professional typists should handle your MSS. 
Class A work done for 75c per 1,000 words. Write 
for special offer on first order or books. 
A-B-C TYPING BUREAU 
“Where typing is not a side line” 
1208 2nd Ave., Dodge City, Kansas 








° 
Expert Service to Authors! 
Technically efficient preparation of your manuscripts is 
necessary for proper consideration and acceptance. 
Let us help you. Correct typing, 50c per 1000 words— 
careful revision and typing, 75c per 1000 words. We 
pay return postage. All work submitted receives imme- 
diate attention. 
LA BELLE-McCOLL BUREAU 
218 North 7th Street, Brainerd, Minnesota 








I Sell “Hopeless” Stories 
For Writers! 


One writer sent me a story that she had tried out on 
19 different magazines without success. I sold it 
to YOUNG’S MAGAZINE at once. Another client 
sent me a story that he couldn’t sell after he had 
finished a correspondence course with a prominent 
school; it was sold through my service on its fourth 
trip out. In many instances, a simple revision of seem- 
ingly hopeless stories under my direction, resulted in 
immediate sales. My criticism and sales service is in- 
tended for the NEW WRITER as well as for experi- 
enced professionals. If you can write a good story, 
and have talent and a fair style, I can place your work 
for you at LEAST FIVE TIMES OUT OF TEN. 
Write for folder at once. 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent 
P. O. Box 10, Station R, New York City 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Minor corrections if de- 
One carbon free. 
return 


Accurately, neatly, promptly. 
sired. Standard manuscript paper. 
No order too small to be appreciated. I pay 
postage. Rates 40c per 1000 words. Poetry, 1c per line. 


G. W. SIGLER 


304 Hanover St., Hastings, Mich. 














F every writer knew how every editor feels when 

he sees a sloppy manuscript—more writers would 
present neater work, My rates are very reasonable, 
and my typing work is excellent. Minor corrections in 
spelling and grammar made if desired. I will appre- 
ciate your business of manuscripts to be typed. 


ROSEBELL HAMMEL 
1060 East 17th St., N. Portland, Ore. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 73) 
words, and fiction between 3500 and 5000 words. 
Photographs are accepted with articles. We use 
nothing political, Manuscripts are reported on 
within three weeks, and payment is made on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Atlantica, 33 W. 70th St., New York. George 
Salvator, Editor. “Atlantica is a monthly review 
devoted to current events, politics, literature, books 
and the arts. While two-thirds of it is written in 
English—one-third being in Italian, we intend to 
eventually print it all in English. Articles and 
short stories on any of the above subjects are re- 
quested. Average length is about 2000 words. 
We pay on publication.” 


The Bookman, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Seward Collins, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We are overstocked 
but occasionally will consider good articles on 
books, authors and literature in any phase. We 
rarely take fiction. Photographs of authors or 
literary landmarks are solicited. We use from 
two to four pages of poetry in each issue. Pay- 
ment for articles is made at the rate of two cents 
a word.” 

The Chicagoan, 407 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Martin J. Quigley, Editor, Issued fortnightly ; 
lic a copy; $3.00 a year. “A sophisticated, metro- 
politan magazine publishing material of local in- 
terest. We are in the market for articles of 1000- 
1500 words concerned with local character or in- 
stitution, treated from a civilized viewpoint—no 
civic stuff—no boosting—no eulogies; also short 
articles of 300 words or less of appeal to the urban 
and urbane reader. We use very little verse and 
that must be smart. Manuscripts are reported on 
within two weeks, and payment made on publication 
at rate of two cents a word.” 


Current History, Times Annex, 229 W. 43rd St., 
New York City. George W. Ochs-Oakes, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“Contributions must be objective concrete history 
of our own times. Our domain covers economic, 
sociological, cultural and political developments of 
national and international interest. Articles are 
limited to 3500 words. Photographs are accepted. 
We report within a week and pay on publication.” 


The Dance Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City. Paul R. Milton, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Ours is a specialized 
publication dealing with the dance end of the the- 
atre. We want feature copy with strong news or 
informational slant, not over 2500 words. We ear- 
nestly recommend communication with editors be- 
fore submitting. Photographs are accepted with 
articles. We report within two weeks and pay 
on acceptance, two cents a word.” 


Foreign Affairs, 25 West 43rd St.. New York 
City. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Editor. Issued 
(Continued on page 80) 
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“Who shootes at the mid- 
day Sunne, though he be sure 
he shall never hit the mark, 
yet as sure he is, he shall 
shoot higher than he who ayms 
but ata bush...” 

—Sir Phillip Sidney 


Countess of Pembroke, Arcadia 





HE WILL and ambition to WRITE means more 

to the individual than flighty talent. Genius is 
a rare, easily perishable flower. Ability to plug away 
and work steadily is far more conducive to lasting 
success. 


[N the columns of Writer’s Digest you will find 

inspiration and ideas. Effort and the ability on 
your part to write clear, readable English will lead 
to your eventual success as a writer. Your subscrip- 
tion to Writer’s Digest will be a milestone passed 
in your career as a writer. 


A choice of three exceptionally 
good books is offered free to 
you in the coupon below. 





‘ Gankeaieceaoninaeniaaamies eaeinaieaas ie 
| WRITER’S DIGEST, | 
| 22 East 12th Street, 1 
| Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: = ] 
I Enter my subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST ] 
| for one year and send me free of charge, postpaid, l 

one of the three books listed. I enclose $2.00 
| (check. money order, currency, stamps) to pay for |] 
| my full year’s subscription). | 
| ( Rhymes and Meters C Universal Plot Catalogue | 
| (C] The English Novel, by Ford Madox Ford | 
| PAE Sanne tnsaR an bite iene eee 
l Address | 
| City State ] 
! l 
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TYPEWRITERS 
ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and _ special 
reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 

121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 


AUTHORS 
Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accu- 
rately. Prompt and efficient service. Fifty cents 
per thousand words—poetry, one cent a line. 


MISS G. J. STURGEON 
Bridgeport, California 














HOPE FOR THE HOPELESS! 
HELP FOR THE HELPLESS! 
To conform with the editor’s requirements, good 
typing, spelling and punctuation is necessary. We 
do this with revision. Give us a trial. Poetry one 
cent a line, prose fifty cents per 1000 words. Carbon 
copy free. 
Ideal Typing and Revising Co., 
4928 Fountain Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
of all kinds typed neatly, accurately 
at reasonable rates. 


INEZ MAGEE 


Brookhaven, Miss. 











Send manuscripts to 
me for accurate typing 
and revision. Highest 
quality work. 


VALGA 
190 N. State St., Chicago 


THE CORRECT WORD: HOW TO 
USE IT 








By Josephine Turck Baker 
A language encyclopedia in condensed handy form for 
quick reference. A complete alphabetical list of what 
to say and what not to say. 
Cloth; $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





“Received my story and don’t think it 
could have been typed any better. Thanks 
for Revisions and Corrections.” 

(Quotation from a customer's letter) 
If you want satisfaction like this, send your typing to 
FLORENCE W. ORCUTT 


2111 Van Hise Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin 








HERE COMES HELP!! YX 
A Literary Super-Service gives your stories or 





Mss. personal attention. Advisory Analysis— 
Criticism—Revision—Typing. Write to 


DALE P. STOUGH 
SN 746 Stuart Building, 








Lincoln, Nebr. | 
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JOAN LOWELL 

(Continued from page 9) 
noticed lead bolts in the oar locks, put in 
temporarily. Each one of the others noticed 
something different. I observed the hand- 
sewed sailor cap on one of the sailors. An- 
other said it wasn’t sewed at all. I knew it 
was hand sewed because I had noticed the 
big stitches. We both told the truth as we 
saw it.” 

The bond between Joan and her father, 
welded in the days when he was both father 
and mother, has grown stronger as the years 
passed. 

“Don’t you think I look like him?” Joan 
asks, producing a carte de visite of Captain 
Wagner as a young man. The resemblance 
is striking and it pleases Joan to tell her so. 

Joan is engaged in writing another book 
to be entitled “Kicked Out of the Cradle.” 
She is under contract to write short stories 
for leading magazines. Two already have 
appeared in Cosmopolitan. 

“The Cradle of the Deep” is an outstand- 
ing illustration of one of the most important 
rules of writing: Have something to say 
and say it in a way that will make others see 
and feel what you have seen and felt. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 56) 
so he has to use realtor. Undertaker seems 
to be too matter of fact, so he substitutes 
mortician. And so on with countless fami- 
liar examples of this trait, which might be 
described as a liking for plush English.” 
So writes Richard Burton in “Why Do 
You Talk Like That?” a book on the use 
and abuse of the English language. The 
author discusses the question at issue in an 
intriguing familiar way that is quite unlike 
most pedagogical works on the same sub- 
ject. For one that is interested in English 
words as something more than a means of 
ordering groceries over the telephone, or 
telling the umpire what’s wrong with his 
eyes, “Why Do you Talk Like That? is a 
useful book. A. M. M. 
“Why Do You Talk Like That?” By Richard 
Burton. The Bobbs-Merril Co., Indianapolis. 
204 pages. $2.00. 
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A great writer 
surveys novels 


and novelists 





FORD MADOX FORD 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


By 
FORD MADOX FORD 


One of the greatest living writers and 
critics, Ford Madox Ford, here surveys 
novel writing and novelists. His dis- 
cussion of style and present day ten- 
dencies is like a stimulating draught. 


$1.00 


This is the first volume in the 
ONE HOUR SERIES. ‘An 


Hour of American Poetry” 


will be added this month. ‘. 7 


Please Use This Order Blank 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Washington Square Philadelphia 


Please send me.......... SOR. 6.05. of “The English Novel” (price $1.00) for which 
I enclose $...... 
Name .... 


6-29 W. D. 
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STAGE PLAYS FOR 
TALKING PICTURES 


Authors of either produced or unproduced stage plays 
are invited to send their manuscripts to us for a free 
reading and report regarding their adaptability for 
Talking Picture Productions. 

Big opportunity now in this new field for original 
stage plays of merit. 

We revise into correct form and submit to studios and 
stage play producers. Full particulars without obligation. 


HOLLYWOOD PHOTOPLAY 
AND FICTION INSTITUTE 


417 Western and Santa Monica Bldg. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 











CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic. 
Revision — Private Tutoring — Criticism 
Sales Service. Terms on Request. 


Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 








There are no short cuts to literary success 
.-- However, there is competent guidance 
that is invaluable... For criticism, market- 
ing and collaboration, write 


R. CRAIG CHRISTENSEN 
106 Washington Ave., Greenville, O. 








YOU’LL LEARN THE TRUTH 


Composition of Ideas: How is your technic in seeking, 
gathering, and presenting information? Composition 
of Images: What are the faults in your narrative 
movement? Critic certified on College Composition by 
Columbia University—criticism 50c thousand words. 


M. L. FLEMING 


31 East State Street, Sharon, Pennsylvania 











University graduate, short-story writer, typist 
with 10 years experience, all at your service. 


Will type, criticise or market. Send manuscript. 


AUTHOR’S HELPER 


Iron River, Wis., 


—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details 


Box 297 





jy. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continucd from page 76) 
quarterly; $1.25 a copy; $5.00 a year. “Articles 
dealing with the political, economic and financial 
aspects of American foreign policy are needed. 
Average length is 5000 words. We pay $100 per 
article on publication.” 


Golden Book Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Edith O’Dell, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Primarily a reprint 
publication—short stories, poems, plays, novels, es- 
says, etc. We want fiction (short stories) not 
before translated into English. We report prompt- 
ly, and pay on acceptance.” 


The Jewish Fornm, 40 W. 32nd St., New York 
City. Isaac Rosengarten, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We publish articles 
and stories of Jewish interest about 2000 to 3000 
words in length. No intermarriage stories. Also 
use short poems, especially well done and of Jewish 
interest. Photographs are accepted. We report on 
manuscripts promptly, and pay $3.00 a thousand 
words on publication.” 


Living Age, 253 Broadway, New York City. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. Quincy 
Howe, Editor. “We publish reprints from foreign 
press and comments on foreign affairs. We use 
occasional articles of 2000 or 3000 words on for- 
eign travel; also occasional biographical sketches 
of distinguished men in field of foreign affairs. 
We accept photographs. Manuscripts are reported 
on within two weeks, and payment is made at rate 
of $50 an article.” 


Nation’s Business, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. Merle Thorpe, Editor ; Warre1 
Bishop, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “A business publication, we 
are in need of material of general business interest 
of 2500 to 3000 words in length. We pay on ac- 
ceptance.” 

The New Republic, 421 W. 21st St.. New York 
City. Herbert Croly, Editor-in-chief. Issued 
weekly; lic a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want ar- 
ticles of about 2000 words on current social, po- 
litical and economic questions; and a limited num- 
ber of sketches of about the same length portray- 
ing striking aspects of American life. Also use 
a limited amount of verse of exceptional quality. 
We pay on publication at the rate of two cents 
a word.” 


Nomad, 150 Lafayette St.. New York City. 
Wirt W. Barnitz, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy: $3.00 a year. “We are in the market for 
travel articles replete with human interest, about 
2500 words in length, in first person narrative form. 
Articles should be accompanied by illustrations in 
most cases—good, clear photographs preferred. 
Pen and ink sketches are used in connection with 
articles. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
to four weeks, and payment is made on acceptance 
at the rate of one cent a word.” 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 
(‘James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors) 


DO YOU KNOW 


Our Text-Books for Writers: 


THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, Franklin, Ohio 














COPE mena 


]F > you have a dollar and I have a dollar, and 
we exchange dollars then neither of us 1s 

richer or poorer than before. But if you have 

an idea, and I have an idea, and we exchange When 

ideas then both you and I are richer by 

one idea. men 
Men and women who write, especially those 


living at a distance from a large metropolis, 


often find themselves out of harmony with and women 
their environment. Rather than make them- 


selves conspicuous, they prefer to keep ther unite 
thoughts and ideas to themselves. 
HE Authors and Publishers Guild or Amer- and pull 
ica promotes and assists this interchang 


of ideas between members. It was organized together 

to assist writers, both the beginner and the 
1 

be- 


e 


veteran, to promote bettez cooperation 
] 

tween publisher, editor, and writer. Its pro- 

fessional counsel and constructive literary 


will be ot inestimable value to you in cone goal 
your w ork. 
In addition to 2,000 words free criticism of their 


P 
40 lines tree criticism ot verse, the 


towards 


advice 





prose, or 


Guild offers special prices on books, an ad- hance of 
vance monthly marke >t bulle stin, an intormation c s 
department conducted by exper 1enced wi iters, 


the privilege of using the Gui ld’ s emblem on success 


your personal stationery, and twelve months 


enewal or subscription to WRITER'S . 
3 is are muc 
DIGEST. ie official organ of the Guild. 


The membership fee is five dollars. It is pre- . 
e € 1} ce i ive C S I improved 


ferred that you send a sample of your work to 
accompany your membership. The Authors’ and 
Publishers’ Guild reserves the right at all time to 
reject any member by refunding his money in full 
You will find Guild membership a positive help 
to you as a write! — 
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